The  Internet  gold  rush  is  on,  and  all  manner  of 
entrepreneurs  have  set  up  shop  to  sell  picks  and  shovels. 


By  David  C.  Churbuck 

Do  YOU  HAVE  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
communications  company  executive? 
The  easy  way  to  find  out  is  to  give  it  a 
whirl — just  start  your  own  Internet 
gateway.  The  Internet  is  the  informal 
international  conglomeration  of 
computer  networks  that  turned  very 
hot  two  years  ago  when  rules  forbid- 
ding commercial  use  were  eased.  In 
this  Wild  West  of  networking,  no  one 


knows  just  how  great  die  population 
of  users  is,  but  it's  believed  to  be 
about  15  million  and  growing  at  1 
million  a  month. 

Therein  lies  a  potential  gold  mine, 
since  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a 
local  gateway  to  get  access  into  the 
system.  (Individuals  with  a  govern- 
ment or  academic  affiliation  can  usu- 
ally sneak  in  free.)  If  you  want  to  go 


into  business  providing  that  access, 
you  set  up  shop  in  your  basement  with 
an  initial  bare-bones  investment  of 
maybe  $30,000  in  electronic  gear  and 
a  monthly  outlay  for  telephone  con- 
nections of  $1,000  or  so.  Then  you 
sell  networking  sendees  to  a  few  hun- 
dred customers  at  $20  a  month. 

Steven  Linebarger,  34,  a  Unix  sys- 
tem administrator,  cofounded  an  In- 
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on  one  of  these  to  troll  for  an  access  provider  closer  to  home. 
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ternet  access  service  in  Irving,  Tex. 
last  year  and  so  far  has  250  users,  most 
paying  a  flat  S 19  per  month.  For  now 
his  Texas  Metronet  is  just  breaking 
even,  but  the  firm  increased  its  sub- 
scriber base  50%  in  September  with- 
out even  advertising.  James  Gleick, 
the  science  writer  (Genius,  Chaos), 
plans  to  have  his  Pipeline  open  to  the 
public  this  month.  It  will  offer  Inter- 
net access  to  users  in  the  New  York 
area  for  a  bargain  SI  or  so  an  hour. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  Says  Edward 
Vielmetti,  cofounder  of  msen,  Inc., 
an  Internet  service  provider  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.„  "There  are  20  Internet 
providers  along  40  miles  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real-  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  20  more  by 
next  spring." 

What  does  a  user  get  for  a  local 
phone  call  and  his  fee  to  the  access 
provider?  A  mailbox  with  an  address 
like  dbuck@world.std.com,  half  a 
megabyte  of  on-line  storage  for  stuff 
like  old  mail,  and  access  to  things  such 
as  Usenet,  the  100  megabytes  per  day 
of  discussion  groups  on  everything 
from  computer  languages  to  people 
who  hate  Barney  the  purple  dinosaur. 

As  a  common  carrier  for  computer 
traffic,  Internet  is  akin  to  on-line  ser- 
vices like  Prodigy  and  CompuServe. 
But  there  are  important  differences. 
One,  Internet  doesn't  feature  a  cen- 


tralized provider  of  content,  as  does  a 
typical  on-line  service.  Two,  Inter- 
net's connection  fees  are  much  lower. 
Three,  Internet  is  more  unstructured 
and  far  more  forbidding  to  the  non- 
hacker.  Via  the  Internet,  you  can  tap 
into  huge  electronic  databases  at  hun- 
dreds of  universities,  broadcast  que- 
ries to  millions  of  other  users,  and 
download  thousands  of  free  software 
programs.  But  navigating  through 
this  mass  of  bits  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Internet  itself  offers  the  File 
Transfer  Protocol  for  transferring  files 
from  one  distant  computer  to  another 
and  Telenet  for  connecting  one's 
computer  to  another.  There  are  Inter- 
net searching  tools  such  as  Gopher, 
Veronica  and  wais  (Forbes,  Feb.  15) 
that  make  the  protocols  a  little  more 
digestible,  but  the  system  remains 
something  less  than  user-friendly. 

The  gateway  vendors  are  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  with  their  own 
custom-made  friendly  computer  in- 
terfaces. Author  Gleick,  for  example, 
has  teamed  up  with  software  pro- 
grammer Uday  Ivatury  to  offer  Pipe- 
line customers  a  graphical  interface. 
Pipeline  will  also  feature  a  way  to  do 
several  network  tasks  simultaneous- 
ly— say,  transferring  a  file  and  reading 
E-mail  at  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  Internet  accounts 
is  driven  by  two  factors.  One  is  the 


faddishness  of  personal  technology. 
Having  an  Internet  address  on  one's 
business  card  is  de  rigueur  in  some 
circles.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
users  accustomed  to  having  easy  ac- 
cess from  their  school  or  employer 
needing  to  stay  connected  once  they 
graduate  or  change  jobs.  Because  the 
costs  are  so  low,  E-mail  junkies  don't 
have  to  kick  the  habit  when  they  are 
paying  their  own  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  selling  Internet 
access  was  taboo  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  federal  government 
angel  that  financed  the  network,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The 
NSF-paid  cross-country  trunk  line, 
known  as  the  backbone,  can  move  45 
megabits  (that's  about  5  megabytes) 
per  second  of  data  traffic  from  one 
regional  hub  to  another.  Hanging  off 
the  regional  hubs  are  regional  net- 
works, consortia  of  universities  and 
corporate  research  sites  that  agreed 
not  to  allow  any  traffic  with  a  com- 
mercial flavor  to  flow  over  their  wires. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  cutting  back  its  funding  of 
the  network,  pushing  the  costs  of 
paying  for  the  lines  to  the  users 
(Forbes,  July  8,  1991).  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  stated  goal,  the  Inter- 
net began  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age, commercial  users.  In  1991  the 
commercial  providers  banded  togeth- 
er to  form  the  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  with  the  express  aim  of 
creating  a  way  for  them  to  exchange 
traffic  without  traversing  the  govern- 
ment-funded backbone.  The  network 
has  never  been  the  same  since. 

Most  public  access  providers  are 
regional  in  their  focus  for  the  simple 
reason  that  few  can  afford  800  num- 
bers, few  own  their  own  data  commu- 
nications networks  like  Prodigy  and 
CompuServe,  and  customers  don't 
want  to  rack  up  toll  charges  calling  in 
to  make  their  connections. 

The  table  above  shows  an  assort- 
ment of  access  providers,  including  a 
few  that  are  trying  to  go  national  by 
setting  up  many  local  offices  in  order 
to  minimize  phone  bills  for  their  cus- 
tomers. User  tip:  If  you  can't  find  a 
gateway  in  your  toll-free  calling  area, 
sign  temporarily  with  any  Internet 
provider.  Then  post  a  query  on  the 
"alt.internet.access. wanted"  news 
group,  asking  for  help  finding  the  best 
local  bargain.  ■ 
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about  15  million  and  growing  at  1 
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Therein  lies  a  potential  gold  mine, 
since  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a 
local  gateway  to  get  access  into  the 
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ternet  access  service  in  Irving,  Tex. 
last  year  and  so  tar  has  250  users,  most 
paying  a  flat  $19  per  month.  For  now 
his  Texas  Metronet  is  just  breaking 
even,  but  the  firm  increased  its  sub- 
scriber base  50%  in  September  with- 
out even  advertising.  James  Gleick, 
the  science  writer  (Genius,  Chaos), 
plans  to  have  his  Pipeline  open  to  the 
public  this  month.  It  will  offer  Inter- 
net access  to  users  in  the  New  York 
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Vielmetti,  cofounder  of  MSEN,  Inc., 
an  Internet  service  provider  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.%  "There  are  20  Internet 
providers  along  40  miles  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real-  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  20  more  by 
next  spring." 

What  does  a  user  get  for  a  local 
phone  call  and  his  fee  to  the  access 
provider?  A  mailbox  with  an  address 
like  dbuck@world.std.com,  half  a 
megabyte  of  on-line  storage  for  stuff 
like  old  mail,  and  access  to  things  such 
as  Usenet,  the  100  megabytes  per  day 
of  discussion  groups  on  everything 
from  computer  languages  to  people 
who  hate  Barney  the  purple  dinosaur. 

As  a  common  carrier  for  computer 
traffic,  Internet  is  akin  to  on-line  ser- 
vices like  Prodigy  and  CompuServe. 
But  there  are  important  differences. 
One,  Internet  doesn't  feature  a  cen- 


tralized provider  of  content,  as  does  a 
typical  on-line  service.  Two,  Inter- 
net's connection  fees  are  much  lower. 
Three,  Internet  is  more  unstructured 
and  far  more  forbidding  to  the  non- 
hacker.  Via  the  Internet,  you  can  tap 
into  huge  electronic  databases  at  hun- 
dreds of  universities,  broadcast  que- 
ries to  millions  of  other  users,  and 
download  thousands  of  free  software 
programs.  But  navigating  through 
this  mass  of  bits  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Internet  itself  offers  the  File 
Transfer  Protocol  for  transferring  files 
from  one  distant  computer  to  another 
and  Telenet  for  connecting  one's 
computer  to  another.  There  are  Inter- 
net searching  tools  such  as  Gopher, 
Veronica  and  wais  (Forbes,  Feb.  15) 
that  make  the  protocols  a  little  more 
digestible,  but  the  system  remains 
something  less  than  user-friendly. 

The  gateway  vendors  are  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  with  their  own 
custom-made  friendly  computer  in- 
terfaces. Author  Gleick,  for  example, 
has  teamed  up  with  software  pro- 
grammer Uday  Ivatury  to  offer  Pipe- 
line customers  a  graphical  interface. 
Pipeline  will  also  feature  a  way  to  do 
several  network  tasks  simultaneous- 
ly— say,  transferring  a  file  and  reading 
E-mail  at  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  Internet  accounts 
is  driven  by  two  factors.  One  is  the 


faddishness  of  personal  technology. 
Having  an  Internet  address  on  one's 
business  card  is  de  rigueur  in  some 
circles.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
users  accustomed  to  having  easy  ac- 
cess from  their  school  or  employer 
needing  to  stay  connected  once  they 
graduate  or  change  jobs.  Because  the 
costs  are  so  low,  E-mail  junkies  don't 
have  to  kick  the  habit  when  they  are 
paying  their  own  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  selling  Internet 
access  was  taboo  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  federal  government 
angel  that  financed  the  network,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The 
NSF-paid  cross-country  trunk  line, 
known  as  the  backbone,  can  move  45 
megabits  (that's  about  5  megabytes) 
per  second  of  data  traffic  from  one 
regional  hub  to  another.  Hanging  off 
the  regional  hubs  are  regional  net- 
works, consortia  of  universities  and 
corporate  research  sites  that  agreed 
not  to  allow  any  traffic  with  a  com- 
mercial flavor  to  flow  over  their  wires. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  cutting  back  its  funding  of 
the  network,  pushing  the  costs  of 
paying  for  the  lines  to  the  users 
(Forbes,  July  8,  1991).  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  stated  goal,  the  Inter- 
net began  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age, commercial  users.  In  1991  the 
commercial  providers  banded  togeth- 
er to  form  the  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  with  the  express  aim  of 
creating  a  way  for  them  to  exchange 
traffic  without  traversing  the  govern- 
ment-funded backbone.  The  network 
has  never  been  the  same  since. 

Most  public  access  providers  are 
regional  in  their  focus  for  the  simple 
reason  that  few  can  afford  800  num- 
bers, few  own  their  own  data  commu- 
nications networks  like  Prodigy  and 
CompuServe,  and  customers  don't 
want  to  rack  up  toll  charges  calling  in 
to  make  their  connections. 

The  table  above  shows  an  assort- 
ment of  access  providers,  including  a 
few  that  are  trying  to  go  national  by 
setting  up  many  local  offices  in  order 
to  minimize  phone  bills  for  their  cus- 
tomers. User  tip:  If  you  can't  find  a 
gateway  in  your  toll-free  calling  area, 
sign  temporarily  with  any  Internet 
provider.  Then  post  a  query  on  the 
"alt.internet.access.wanted"  news 
group,  asking  for  help  finding  the  best 
local  bargain.  ■■ 
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ternet  access  service  in  Irving,  Tex. 
last  year  and  so  far  has  250  users,  most 
paying  a  flat  $19  per  month.  For  now 
his  Texas  Metronet  is  just  breaking 
even,  but  the  firm  increased  its  sub- 
scriber base  50%  in  September  with- 
out even  advertising.  James  Gleick, 
the  science  writer  (Genius,  Chaos), 
plans  to  have  his  Pipeline  open  to  the 
public  this  month.  It  will  offer  Inter- 
net access  to  users  in  the  New  York 
area  for  a  bargain  SI  or  so  an  hour. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  Says  Edward 
Vtelmetti,  cofounder  of  MSEN,  Inc., 
an  Internet  service  provider  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,.  "There  are  20  Internet 
providers  along  40  miles  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  20  more  by 
next  spring." 

What  does  a  user  get  for  a  local 
phone  call  and  his  fee  to  the  access 
provider?  A  mailbox  with  an  address 
like  dbuck@world.std.com,  half  a 
megabyte  of  on-line  storage  for  stuff 
like  old  mail,  and  access  to  things  such 
as  Usenet,  the  100  megabytes  per  day 
of  discussion  groups  on  everything 
from  computer  languages  to  people 
who  hate  Barney  the  purple  dinosaur. 

As  a  common  carrier  for  computer 
traffic,  Internet  is  akin  to  on-line  ser- 
vices like  Prodigy  and  CompuServe. 
But  there  are  important  differences. 
One,  Internet  doesn't  feature  a  cen- 


tralized provider  of  content,  as  does  a 
typical  on-line  service.  Two,  Inter- 
net's connection  fees  are  much  lower. 
Three,  Internet  is  more  unstructured 
and  far  more  forbidding  to  the  non- 
hacker.  Via  the  Internet,  you  can  tap 
into  huge  electronic  databases  at  hun- 
dreds of  universities,  broadcast  que- 
ries to  millions  of  other  users,  and 
download  thousands  of  free  software 
programs.  But  navigating  through 
this  mass  of  bits  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Internet  itself  offers  the  File 
Transfer  Protocol  for  transferring  files 
from  one  distant  computer  to  another 
and  Telenet  for  connecting  one's 
computer  to  another.  There  are  Inter- 
net searching  tools  such  as  Gopher, 
Veronica  and  WAIS  (FORBES,  Feb.  15) 
that  make  the  protocols  a  little  more 
digestible,  but  the  system  remains 
something  less  than  user-friendly. 

The  gateway  vendors  are  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  with  their  own 
custom-made  friendly  computer  in- 
terfaces. Author  Gleick,  for  example, 
has  teamed  up  with  software  pro- 
grammer Uday  Ivatury  to  offer  Pipe- 
line customers  a  graphical  interface. 
Pipeline  will  also  feature  a  way  to  do 
several  network  tasks  simultaneous- 
ly— say,  transferring  a  file  and  reading 
E-mail  at  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  Internet  accounts 
is  driven  by  two  factors.  One  is  the 


faddishness  of  personal  technology. 
Having  an  Internet  address  on  one's 
business  card  is  de  rigueur  in  some 
circles.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
users  accustomed  to  having  easy  ac- 
cess from  their  school  or  employer 
needing  to  stay  connected  once  they 
graduate  or  change  jobs.  Because  the 
costs  are  so  low,  E-mail  junkies  don't 
have  to  kick  the  habit  when  they  are 
paying  their  own  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  selling  Internet 
access  was  taboo  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  federal  government 
angel  that  financed  the  network,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The 
NSF-paid  cross-country  trunk  line, 
known  as  the  backbone,  can  move  45 
megabits  (that's  about  5  megabytes) 
per  second  of  data  traffic  from  one 
regional  hub  to  another.  Hanging  off 
the  regional  hubs  are  regional  net- 
works, consortia  of  universities  and 
corporate  research  sites  that  agreed 
not  to  allow  any  traffic  with  a  com- 
mercial flavor  to  flow  over  their  wires. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  cutting  back  its  funding  of 
the  network,  pushing  the  costs  of 
paying  for  the  lines  to  the  users 
(Forbes,  July  8,  1991).  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  stated  goal,  the  Inter- 
net began  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age, commercial  users.  In  1991  the 
commercial  providers  banded  togeth- 
er to  form  the  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  with  the  express  aim  of 
creating  a  way  for  them  to  exchange 
traffic  without  traversing  the  govern- 
ment-funded backbone.  The  network 
has  never  been  the  same  since. 

Most  public  access  providers  are 
regional  in  their  focus  for  the  simple 
reason  that  few  can  afford  800  num- 
bers, few  own  their  own  data  commu- 
nications networks  like  Prodigy  and 
CompuServe,  and  customers  don't 
want  to  rack  up  toll  charges  calling  in 
to  make  their  connections. 

The  table  above  shows  an  assort- 
ment of  access  providers,  including  a 
few  that  are  trying  to  go  national  by 
setting  up  many  local  offices  in  order 
to  minimize  phone  bills  for  their  cus- 
tomers. User  tip:  If  you  can't  find  a 
gateway  in  your  toll-free  calling  area, 
sign  temporarily  with  any  Internet 
provider.  Then  post  a  query  on  the 
"alt.internet.access.wanted"  news 
group,  asking  for  help  finding  the  best 
local  bargain.  ■■ 
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The  Internet  gold  rush  is  on,  and  all  manner  of 
entrepreneurs  have  set  up  shop  to  sell  picks  and  shovels. 
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By  David  C.  Churbuck 

Do  YOU  HAVE  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
communications  company  executive? 
The  easy  way  to  find  out  is  to  give  it  a 
whirl — just  start  your  own  Internet 
gateway.  The  Internet  is  the  informal 
international  conglomeration  of 
computer  networks  that  turned  very 
hot  two  years  ago  when  rules  forbid- 
ding commercial  use  were  eased.  In 
this  Wild  West  of  networking,  no  one 


knows  just  how  great  the  population 
of  users  is,  but  it's  believed  to  be 
about  15  million  and  growing  at  1 
million  a  month. 

Therein  lies  a  potential  gold  mine, 
since  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a 
local  gateway  to  get  access  into  the 
system.  (Individuals  with  a  govern- 
ment or  academic  affiliation  can  usu- 
ally sneak  in  free.)  If  you  want  to  go 


MSEN  cofounder 
Edward  Vielmetti 
Selling  Internet 
access  is  a  great 
idea.  Too  bad 
everybody  else 
came  up  with 
the  same  idea. 


into  business  providing  that  access, 
you  set  up  shop  in  your  basement  with 
an  initial  bare- bones  investment  of 
maybe  $30,000  in  electronic  gear  and 
a  monthly  outlay  for  telephone  con- 
nections of  $1,000  or  so.  Then  you 
sell  networking  services  to  a  few  hun- 
dred customers  at  $20  a  month. 

Steven  Linebarger,  34,  a  Unix  sys- 
tem administrator,  cofounded  an  In- 
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How  to  connect 

Company  "-'Coverage 


-     ^.  Information" 


World 

Boston 

$5  per  month,  $2  per  hoar 
or  $20  for  20  hours  per  month 

617-739-0202 

Panix 

New  York 

$19  full  access,  $10  limited 

212-787-6160 

national 

in  wtnn  fpp  S17  50  oer 

•fLU  VSiUy  ICC,  yi/  .JU  JJCl 

month,  unlimited  time 

800-501-8649 

Texas  Metronet 

Dallas-Fort  Worth 

$19  per  month,  unlimited  time 

214-705-2900 

MSEN 

Michigan 

$20  setup  fee,  $20  per  month 

313-998-4562 

Delphi 
Internet 

national 

$19  setup  fee,  $23  per  month, 
$1.80  per  hour  after 
20  free  hours;  $13  per  month, 
$4  per  hour  after  4  free  hours 

800-695-4005 

Performance 
Systems  Intl 

worldwide. 

$19  setup'fee.  $19  at  2400  bps, 
•••••   $29  at  9600  hps 

800-827-7482 

This  random  sampling  includes  small  and  large  purveyors  of  accessways 
to  the  Internet.  You  may  want  to  use  a  temporary  connection 
on  one  of  these  to  troll  for  an  access  provider  closer  to  home. 


ternet  access  service  in  Irving,  Tex. 
last  year  and  so  far  has  250  users,  most 
paying  a  flat  $19  per  month.  For  now 
his  Texas  Metronet  is  just  breaking 
even,  but  the  firm  increased  its  sub- 
scriber base  50%  in  September  with- 
out even  advertising.  James  Gleick, 
the  science  writer  (Genius,  Chaos), 
plans  to  have  his  Pipeline  open  to  the 
public  this  month.  It  will  offer  Inter- 
net access  to  users  in  the  New  York 
area  for  a  bargain  SI  or  so  an  hour. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  Says  Edward 
Vielmetti,  cofounder  of  MSEN,  Inc., 
an  Internet  service  provider  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  "There  are  20  Internet 
providers  along  40  miles  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real-  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  20  more  by 
next  spring." 

What  does  a  user  get  for  a  local 
phone  call  and  his  fee  to  the  access 
provider?  A  mailbox  with  an  address 
like  dbuck@world.std.com,  half  a 
megabyte  of  on-line  storage  for  stuff 
like  old  mail,  and  access  to  things  such 
as  Usenet,  the  100  megabytes  per  day 
of  discussion  groups  on  everything 
from  computer  languages  to  people 
who  hate  Barney  the  purple  dinosaur. 

As  a  common  carrier  for  computer 
traffic,  Internet  is  akin  to  on-line  ser- 
vices like  Prodigy  and  CompuServe. 
But  there  are  important  differences. 
One,  Internet  doesn't  feature  a  cen- 


tralized provider  of  content,  as  does  a 
typical  on-line  service.  Two,  Inter- 
net's connection  fees  are  much  lower. 
Three,  Internet  is  more  unstructured 
and  far  more  forbidding  to  the  non- 
hacker.  Via  the  Internet,  you  can  tap 
into  huge  electronic  databases  at  hun- 
dreds of  universities,  broadcast  que- 
ries to  millions  of  other  users,  and 
download  thousands  of  free  software 
programs.  But  navigating  through 
this  mass  of  bits  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Internet  itself  offers  the  File 
Transfer  Protocol  for  transferring  files 
from  one  distant  computer  to  another 
and  Telenet  for  connecting  one's 
computer  to  another.  There  are  Inter- 
net searching  tools  such  as  Gopher, 
Veronica  and  wajs  (Forbes,  Feb.  15) 
that  make  the  protocols  a  little  more 
digestible,  but  the  system  remains 
something  less  than  user-friendly. 

The  gateway  vendors  are  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  with  their  own 
custom-made  friendly  computer  in- 
terfaces. Author  Gleick,  for  example, 
has  teamed  up  with  software  pro- 
grammer Uday  Ivatury  to  offer  Pipe- 
line customers  a  graphical  interface. 
Pipeline  will  also  feature  a  way  to  do 
several  network  tasks  simultaneous- 
ly— say,  transferring  a  file  and  reading 
E-mail  at  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  Internet  accounts 
is  driven  by  two  factors.  One  is  the 


faddishness  of  personal  technology. 
Having  an  Internet  address  on  one's 
business  card  is  de  rigueur  in  some 
circles.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
users  accustomed  to  having  easy  ac- 
cess from  their  school  or  employer 
needing  to  stay  connected  once  they 
graduate  or  change  jobs.  Because  the 
costs  are  so  low,  E-mail  junkies  don't 
have  to  kick  the  habit  when  they  are 
paying  their  own  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  selling  Internet 
access  was  taboo  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  federal  government 
angel  that  financed  the  network,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The 
NSF-paid  cross-country  trunk  line, 
known  as  the  backbone,  can  move  45 
megabits  (that's  about  5  megabytes) 
per  second  of  data  traffic  from  one 
regional  hub  to  another.  Hanging  off 
the  regional  hubs  are  regional  net- 
works, consortia  of  universities  and 
corporate  research  sites  that  agreed 
not  to  allow  any  traffic  with  a  com- 
mercial flavor  to  flow  over  their  wires. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  cutting  back  its  funding  of 
the  network,  pushing  the  costs  of 
paying  for  the  lines  to  the  users 
(FORBES,  July  8,  1991).  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  stated  goal,  the  Inter- 
net began  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age, commercial  users.  In  1991  the 
commercial  providers  banded  togeth- 
er to  form  the  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  with  the  express  aim  of 
creating  a  way  for  them  to  exchange 
traffic  without  traversing  the  govern- 
ment-funded backbone.  The  network 
has  never  been  the  same  since. 

Most  public  access  providers  are 
regional  in  their  focus  for  the  simple 
reason  that  few  can  afford  800  num- 
bers, few  own  their  own  data  commu- 
nications networks  like  Prodigy  and 
CompuServe,  and  customers  don't 
want  to  rack  up  toll  charges  calling  in 
to  make  their  connections. 

The  table  above  shows  an  assort- 
ment of  access  providers,  including  a 
few  that  are  trying  to  go  national  by 
setting  up  many  local  offices  in  order 
to  minimize  phone  bills  for  their  cus- 
tomers. User  tip:  If  you  can't  find  a 
gateway  in  your  toll-free  calling  area, 
sign  temporarily  with  any  Internet 
provider.  Then  post  a  query  on  the 
"alt.internet.access. wanted"  news 
group,  asking  for  help  finding  the  best 
local  bargain.  ■ 
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The  Internet  gold  rush  is  on,  and  all  manner  of 
entrepreneurs  have  set  up  shop  to  sell  picks  and  shovels. 


By  David  C.  Churbuck 


Do  YOU  HAVE  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
communications  company  executive? 
The  easy  way  to  find  out  is  to  give  it  a 
whirl — just  start  your  own  Internet 
gateway.  The  Internet  is  the  informal 
international  conglomeration  of 
computer  networks  that  turned  very 
hot  two  years  ago  when  rules  forbid- 
ding commercial  use  were  eased.  In 
this  Wild  West  of  networking,  no  one 


knows  just  how  great  the  population 
of  users  is,  but  it's  believed  to  be 
about  15  million  and  growing  at  1 
million  a  month. 

Therein  lies  a  potential  gold  mine, 
since  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a 
local  gateway  to  get  access  into  the 
system.  (Individuals  with  a  govern- 
ment or  academic  affiliation  can  usu- 
ally sneak  in  free.)  If  you  want  to  go 


into  business  providing  that  access, 
you  set  up  shop  in  your  basement  with 
an  initial  bare-bones  investment  of 
maybe  $30,000  in  electronic  gear  and 
a  monthly  outlay  for  telephone  con- 
nections of  $1,000  or  so.  Then  you 
sell  networking  services  to  a  few  hun- 
dred customers  at  $20  a  month. 

Steven  Linebarger,  34,  a  Unix  sys- 
tem administrator,  cofounded  an  In- 


MSEN  cofounder 
Edward  Vielmetti 
Selling  Internet 
access  is  a  great 
idea.  Too  bad 
everybody  else 
came  up  with 
the  same  idea. 
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Information  7;i 


World 

Boston 

$5  per  month,  $2  per  hour 
or  $20  (or  20  hours  per  month 

617-739-0202 

Panix 

New  York 

$19  full  access,  $10  limited 

212-787-6160 

Netcom 

nstiorol 

$20  setup  fee,  $17.50  per 
month,  unlimited  time 

800-501-8649 

Texas  Metronet 

Dallas-Fort  Worth 

$19  per  month,  unlimited  time 

214-705-2900 

MSEN 

Michigan 

$20  setup  fee,  $20  per  month 

313-998-4562 

Delphi 
Internet 

national 

$19  setup  fee,  $23  per  month, 
$1.80  per  hour  after 
20  free  hours;  $13  per  month, 
$4  per  hour  after  4  free  hours 

800-695-4005 

Performance 
Systems  Intl 

worldwide. 

iihdtli  setuplee,  $19  at  2400  bps, 
«:-v$29at960Q  hps 

800-827-7482 

This  random  sampling  includes  small  and  large  purveyors  of  accessways 
to  the  Internet.  You  may  want  to  use  a  temporary  connection 
on  one  of  these  to  troll  for  an  access  provider  closer  to  home. 


ternet  access  service  in  Irving,  Tex. 
last  year  and  so  far  has  250  users,  most 
paying  a  flat  $19  per  month.  For  now 
his  Texas  Metronet  is  just  breaking 
even,  but  the  firm  increased  its  sub- 
scriber base  50%  in  September  with- 
out even  advertising.  James  Gleick, 
the  science  writer  (Genius,  Chaos), 
plans  to  have  his  Pipeline  open  to  the 
public  this  month.  It  will  offer  Inter- 
net access  to  users  in  the  New  York 
area  for  a  bargain  SI  or  so  an  hour. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  Says  Edward 
Vielmetti,  cofounder  of  msen,  Inc., 
an  Internet  service  provider  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,,  "There  are  20  Internet 
providers  along  40  miles  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real-  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  20  more  by 
next  spring." 

What  does  a  user  get  for  a  local 
phone  call  and  his  fee  to  the  access 
provider?  A  mailbox  with  an  address 
like  dbuck@world.std.com,  half  a 
megabyte  of  on-line  storage  for  stuff 
like  old  mail,  and  access  to  things  such 
as  Usenet,  the  100  megabytes  per  day 
of  discussion  groups  on  everything 
from  computer  languages  to  people 
who  hate  Barney  the  purple  dinosaur. 

As  a  common  carrier  for  computer 
traffic,  Internet  is  akin  to  on-line  ser- 
vices like  Prodigy  and  CompuServe. 
But  there  are  important  differences. 
One,  Internet  doesn't  feature  a  cen- 


tralized provider  of  content,  as  does  a 
typical  on-line  service.  Two,  Inter- 
net's connection  fees  are  much  lower. 
Three,  Internet  is  more  unstructured 
and  far  more  forbidding  to  the  non- 
hacker.  Via  the  Internet,  you  can  tap 
into  huge  electronic  databases  at  hun- 
dreds of  universities,  broadcast  que- 
ries to  millions  of  other  users,  and 
download  thousands  of  free  software 
programs.  But  navigating  through 
this  mass  of  bits  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Internet  itself  offers  the  File 
Transfer  Protocol  for  transferring  files 
from  one  distant  computer  to  another 
and  Telenet  for  connecting  one's 
computer  to  another.  There  are  Inter- 
net searching  tools  such  as  Gopher, 
Veronica  and  wais  (Forbes,  Feb.  15) 
that  make  the  protocols  a  little  more 
digestible,  but  the  system  remains 
something  less  than  user-friendly. 

The  gateway  vendors  are  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  with  their  own 
custom-made  friendly  computer  in- 
terfaces. Author  Gleick,  for  example, 
has  teamed  up  with  software  pro- 
grammer Uday  Ivatury  to  offer  Pipe- 
line customers  a  graphical  interface. 
Pipeline  will  also  feature  a  way  to  do 
several  network  tasks  simultaneous- 
ly— say,  transferring  a  file  and  reading 
E-mail  at  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  Internet  accounts 
is  driven  by  two  factors.  One  is  the 


faddishness  of  personal  technology. 
Having  an  Internet  address  on  one's 
business  card  is  de  rigueur  in  some 
circles.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
users  accustomed  to  having  easy  ac- 
cess from  their  school  or  employer 
needing  to  stay  connected  once  they 
graduate  or  change  jobs.  Because  the 
costs  are  so  low,  E-mail  junkies  don't 
have  to  kick  the  habit  when  they  are 
paying  their  own  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  selling  Internet 
access  was  taboo  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  federal  government 
angel  that  financed  the  network,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The 
NSF-paid  cross-country  trunk  line, 
known  as  the  backbone,  can  move  45 
megabits  (that's  about  5  megabytes) 
per  second  of  data  traffic  from  one 
regional  hub  to  another.  Hanging  off 
the  regional  hubs  are  regional  net- 
works, consortia  of  universities  and 
corporate  research  sites  that  agreed 
not  to  allow  any  traffic  with  a  com- 
mercial flavor  to  flow  over  their  wires. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  cutting  back  its  funding  of 
the  network,  pushing  the  costs  of 
paying  for  the  lines  to  the  users 
(Forbes,  July  8,  1991).  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  stated  goal,  the  Inter- 
net began  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age, commercial  users.  In  1991  the 
commercial  providers  banded  togeth- 
er to  form  file  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  with  the  express  aim  of 
creating  a  way  for  them  to  exchange 
traffic  without  traversing  the  govern- 
ment-funded backbone.  The  network 
has  never  been  the  same  since. 

Most  public  access  providers  are 
regional  in  their  focus  for  the  simple 
reason  that  few  can  afford  800  num- 
bers, few  own  their  own  data  commu- 
nications networks  like  Prodigy  and 
CompuServe,  and  customers  don't 
want  to  rack  up  toll  charges  calling  in 
to  make  their  connections. 

The  table  above  shows  an  assort- 
ment of  access  providers,  including  a 
few  that  are  trying  to  go  national  by 
setting  up  many  local  offices  in  order 
to  minimize  phone  bills  for  their  cus- 
tomers. User  rip:  If  you  can't  find  a 
gateway  in  your  toll-free  calling  area, 
sign  temporarily  with  any  Internet 
provider.  Then  post  a  query  on  the 
"alt.in  ternet  .access .  wanted' '  news 
group,  asking  for  help  finding  the  best 
local  bargain.  ■ 
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The  Internet  gold  rush  Is  on,  and  all  manner  of 
entrepreneurs  have  set  up  shop  to  sell  picks  and  shovels. 


By  David  C.  Churbuck 

Do  YOU  HAVE  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
communications  company  executive? 
The  easy  way  to  find  out  is  to  give  it  a 
whirl — -just  start  your  own  Internet 
gateway.  The  Internet  is  the  informal 
international  conglomeration  of 
computer  networks  that  turned  very 
hot  two  years  ago  when  rules  forbid- 
ding commercial  use  were  eased.  In 
this  Wild  West  of  networking,  no  one 


knows  just  how  great  the  population 
of  users  is,  but  it's  believed  to  be 
about  15  million  and  growing  at  1 
million  a  month. 

Therein  lies  a  potential  gold  mine, 
since  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a 
local  gateway  to  get  access  into  the 
system.  (Individuals  with  a  govern- 
ment or  academic  affiliation  can  usu- 
ally sneak  in  free.)  If  you  want  to  go 


into  business  providing  that  access, 
you  set  up  shop  in  your  basement  with 
an  initial  bare-bones  investment  of 
maybe  $30,000  in  electronic  gear  and 
a  monthly  outlay  for  telephone  con- 
nections of  $1,000  or  so.  Then  you 
sell  networking  sendees  to  a  few  hun- 
dred customers  at  $20  a  month. 

Steven  Linebarger,  34,  a  Unix  sys- 
tem administrator,  cofounded  an  In- 


MSEN  cofounder 
Edward  Vielmetti 
Selling  Internet 
access  is  a  great 
idea.  Too  bad 
everybody  else 
came  up  with 
the  same  idea. 
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World 

Boston 

$5  per  month,  $2  per  hour 
or  $20  lor  20  hours  per  month 

617-739-0202 

Panix 

New  York 

$19  full  access,  $10  limited 

212-787-6160 

llClUUIIl 

lldliUHdl 

i?0  cptun  fpp  $17  50  ner 

month,  unlimited  time 

800-501-8649 

Texas  Metronet 

Dallas-Fort  Worth 

$19  per  month,  unlimited  time 

214-705-2900 

MSEN 

Michigan 

$20  setup  fee,  $20  per  month 

313-998-4562 

Delphi 
Internet 

national 

$19  setup  fee,  $23  per  month, 
$1.80  per  hour  after 
20  free  hours;  $13  per  month, 
$4  per  hour  after  4  free  hours 

800-695-4005 

Performance 
Systems  Intl 

worldwide.  • ,  -  - 

$f9  setup  fee  $19  at  2400  hp 
•     $29  at  9600  bps 

800-827-7482 

POTS- 


This  random  sampling  Includes  small  and  large  purveyors  of  accessways 
to  the  Internet.  You  may  want  to  use  a  temporary  connection 
on  one  of  these  to  troll  for  an  access  provider  closer  to  home. 


ternet  access  service  in  Irving,  Tex. 
lastyear  and  so  far  has  250  users,  most 
paying  a  flat  $19  per  month.  For  now 
his  Texas  Metronet  is  just  breaking 
even,  but  the  firm  increased  its  sub- 
scriber base  50%  in  September  with- 
out even  advertising.  James  Gleick, 
the  science  writer  (Genius,  Chaos), 
plans  to  have  his  Pipeline  open  to  the 
public  this  month.  It  will  offer  Inter- 
net access  to  users  in  the  New  York 
area  for  a  bargain  SI  or  so  an  hour. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  Says  Edward 
Vielmetti,  cofounder  of  MSEN,  Inc., 
an  Internet  service  provider  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,,  "There  are  20  Internet 
providers  along  40  miles  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real'  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  20  more  by 
next  spring." 

What  does  a  user  get  for  a  local 
phone  call  and  his  fee  to  the  access 
provider?  A  mailbox  with  an  address 
like  dbuck@world.std.com,  half  a 
megabyte  of  on-line  storage  for  stuff 
like  old  mail,  and  access  to  things  such 
as  Usenet,  the  100  megabytes  per  day 
of  discussion  groups  on  everything 
from  computer  languages  to  people 
who  hate  Barney  the  purple  dinosaur. 

As  a  common  carrier  for  computer 
traffic,  Internet  is  akin  to  on-line  ser- 
vices like  Prodigy  and  CompuServe. 
But  there,  are  important  differences. 
One,  Internet  doesn't  feature  a  cen- 


tralized provider  of  content,  as  does  a 
typical  on-line  service.  Two,  Inter- 
net's connection  fees  are  much  lower. 
Three,  Internet  is  more  unstructured 
and  far  more  forbidding  to  the  non- 
hacker.  Via  the  Internet,  you  can  tap 
into  huge  electronic  databases  at  hun- 
dreds of  universities,  broadcast  que- 
ries to  millions  of  other  users,  and 
download  thousands  of  free  software 
programs.  But  navigating  through 
this  mass  of  bits  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Internet  itself  offers  the  File 
Transfer  Protocol  for  transferring  files 
from  one  distant  computer  to  another 
and  Telenet  for  connecting  one's 
computer  to  another.  There  are  Inter- 
net searching  tools  such  as  Gopher, 
Veronica  and  wais  (Forbes,  Feb.  15) 
that  make  the  protocols  a  little  more 
digestible,  but  the  system  remains 
something  less  than  user-friendly. 

The  gateway  vendors  are  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  with  their  own 
custom-made  friendly  computer  in- 
terfaces. Author  Gleick,  for  example, 
has  teamed  up  with  software  pro- 
grammer Uday  Ivatury  to  offer  Pipe- 
line customers  a  graphical  interface. 
Pipeline  will  also  feature  a  way  to  do 
several  network  tasks  simultaneous- 
ly— say,  transferring  a  file  and  reading 
E-mail  at  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  Internet  accounts 
is  driven  by  two  factors.  One  is  the 


faddishness  of  personal  technology. 
Having  an  Internet  address  on  one's 
business  card  is  de  rigueur  in  some 
circles.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
users  accustomed  to  having  easy  ac- 
cess from  their  school  or  employer 
needing  to  stay  connected  once  they 
graduate  or  change  jobs.  Because  the 
costs  are  so  low,  E-mail  junkies  don't 
have  to  kick  the  habit  when  they  are 
paying  their  own  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  selling  Internet 
access  was  taboo  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  federal  government 
angel  that  financed  the  network,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The 
NSF-paid  cross-country  trunk  line, 
known  as  the  backbone,  can  move  45 
megabits  (that's  about  5  megabytes) 
per  second  of  data  traffic  from  one 
regional  hub  to  another.  Hanging  off 
the  regional  hubs  are  regional  net- 
works, consortia  of  universities  and 
corporate  research  sites  that  agreed 
not  to  allow  any  traffic  with  a  com- 
mercial flavor  to  flow  over  their  wires. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  cutting  back  its  funding  of 
the  network,  pushing  the  costs  of 
paying  for  the  lines  to  the  users 
(Forbes,  July  8,  1991).  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  stated  goal,  the  Inter- 
net began  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age, commercial  users.  In  1991  the 
commercial  providers  banded  togeth- 
er to  form  the  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  with  the  express  aim  of 
creating  a  way  for  them  to  exchange 
traffic  without  traversing  the  govern- 
ment-funded backbone.  The  network 
has  never  been  the  same  since. 

Most  public  access  providers  are 
regional  in  their  focus  for  the  simple 
reason  that  few  can  afford  800  num- 
bers, few  own  their  own  data  commu- 
nications networks  like  Prodigy  and 
CompuServe,  and  customers  don't 
want  to  rack  up  toll  charges  calling  in 
to  make  their  connections. 

The  table  above  shows  an  assort- 
ment of  access  providers,  including  a 
few  that  are  trying  to  go  national  by 
setting  up  many  local  offices  in  order 
to  minimize  phone  bills  for  their  cus- 
tomers. User  tip:  If  you  can't  find  a 
gateway  in  your  toll-free  calling  area, 
sign  temporarily  with  any  Internet 
provider.  Then  post  a  query  on  the 
"alt.internet.access.wanted"  news 
group,  asking  for  help  finding  the  best 
local  bargain.  ■ 
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The  Internet  gold  rush  is  on,  and  all  manner  of 
entrepreneurs  have  set  up  shop  to  sell  picks  and  shovels. 
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By  David  C.  Churbuck 

Do  YOU  HAVE  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
communications  company  executive? 
The  easy  way  to  End  out  is  to  give  it  a 
whirl — just  start  your  own  Internet 
gateway.  The  Internet  is  the  informal 
international  conglomeration  of 
computer  networks  that  turned  very 
hot  two  years  ago  when  rules  forbid- 
ding commercial  use  were  eased.  In 
this  Wild  West  of  networking,  no  one 


knows  just  how  great  the  population 
of  users  is,  but  it's  believed  to  be 
about  15  million  and  growing  at  1 
million  a  month. 

Therein  lies  a  potential  gold  mine, 
since  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a 
local  gateway  to  get  access  into  the 
system.  (Individuals  with  a  govern- 
ment or  academic  affiliation  can  usu- 
ally sneak  in  free.)  If  you  want  to  go 


into  business  providing  that  access, 
you  set  up  shop  in  your  basement  with 
an  initial  bare-bones  investment  of 
maybe  $30,000  in  electronic  gear  and 
a  monthly  outlay  for  telephone  con- 
nections of  51,000  or  so.  Then  you 
sell  networking  services  to  a  few  hun- 
dred customers  at  $20  a  month. 

Steven  Linebarger,  34,  a  Unix  sys- 
tem administrator,  cofounded  an  In- 


MSEM  cofounder 
Edward  Vielmetti 
Selling  Internet 
access  is  a  great 
idea.  Too  bad 
everybody  else 
came  up  with 
the  same  idea. 
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How  to  connect 


World 

Panix 
Netcom 

Texas  Metronet 

MSEN 

Delphi 
Internet 


Performance 
•  Systems  Intl 


Boston 

New  York 
national 

Dallas-Fort  Worth 

Michigan 

national 


worldwide 


$5  per  month,  $2  per  hour 
or  $20  for  20  hours  per  month 

$19  full  access,  $10  limited 

$20  setup  fee,  $17.50  per 
month,  unlimited  time 

$19  per  month,  unlimited  time 

$20  setup  fee,  $20  per  month 

$19  setup  fee,  $23  per  month, 
$1.80  per  hour  after 
20  free  hours;  $13  per  month, 
$4  per  hour  after  4  free  hours 

setup  fee,  $19  at  2400  bps. 
$29  at  9600  bps 


617-739-0202 

212-787-6160 
800-501-8649 

214-705-2900 
313-998-4562 
800-695-4005 


800-827-7482 


This  random  sampling  includes  small  and  large  purveyors  of  accessways 
to  the  Internet.  You  may  want  to  use  a  temporary  connection 
on  one  of  these  to  troll  for  an  access  provider  closer  to  home. 


ternet  access  service  in  Irving,  Tex. 
last  year  and  so  tar  has  250  users,  most 
paying  a  flat  $19  per  month.  For  now 
his  Texas  Metronet  is  just  breaking 
even,  but  the  firm  increased  its  sub- 
scriber base  50%  in  September  with- 
out even  advertising.  James  Gleick, 
the  science  writer  (Genhts,  Chaos), 
plans  to  have  his  Pipeline  open  to  the 
public  this  month.  It  will  offer  Inter- 
net access  to  users  in  the  New  York 
area  for  a  bargain  SI  or  so  an  hour. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  Says  Edward 
Vielmetti,  cofounder  of  MSEN,  Inc., 
an  Internet  service  provider  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,.  "There  are  20  Internet 
providers  along  40  miles  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real-  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  20  more  by 
next  spring." 

What  does  a  user  get  for  a  local 
phone  call  and  his  fee  to  the  access 
provider?  A  mailbox  with  an  address 
like  dbuck@world.std.com,  half  a 
megabyte  of  on-line  storage  for  stuff 
like  old  mail,  and  access  to  things  such 
as  Usenet,  the  100  megabytes  per  day 
of  discussion  groups  on  everything 
from  computer  languages  to  people 
who  hate  Barney  the  purple  dinosaur. 

As  a  common  carrier  for  computer 
traffic,  Internet  is  akin  to  on-line  ser- 
vices like  Prodigy  and  CompuServe. 
But  there,  are  important  differences. 
One,  Internet  doesn't  feature  a  cen- 


tralized provider  of  content,  as  does  a 
typical  on-line  service.  Two,  Inter- 
net's connection  fees  are  much  lower. 
Three,  Internet  is  more. unstructured 
and  far  more  forbidding  to  the  non- 
hacker.  Via  the  Internet,  you  can  tap 
into  huge  electronic  databases  at  hun- 
dreds of  universities,  broadcast  que- 
ries to  millions  of  other  users,  and 
download  thousands  of  free  software 
programs.  But  navigating  through 
this  mass  of  bits  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Internet  itself  offers  the  File 
Transfer  Protocol  for  transferring  files 
from  one  distant  computer  to  another 
and  Telenet  for  connecting  one's 
computer  to  another.  There  are  Inter- 
net searching  tools  such  as  Gopher, 
Veronica  and  WAJS  (Forbes,  Feb.  15) 
that  make  the  protocols  a  little  more 
digestible,  but  the  system  remains 
something  less  than  user-friendly. 

The  gateway  vendors  are  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  with  their  own 
custom-made  friendly  computer  in- 
terfaces. Author  Gleick,  for  example, 
has  teamed  up  with  software  pro- 
grammer Uday  Ivatury  to  offer  Pipe- 
line customers  a  graphical  interface. 
Pipeline  will  also  feature  a  way  to  do 
several  network  tasks  simultaneous- 
ly— say,  transferring  a  file  and  reading 
E-mail  at  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  Internet  accounts 
is  driven  by  two  factors.  One  is  the 


faddishness  of  personal  technology. 
Having  an  Internet  address  on  one's 
business  card  is  de  rigueur  in  some 
circles.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
users  accustomed  to  having  easy  ac- 
cess from  their  school  or  employer 
needing  to  stay  connected  once  they 
graduate  or  change  jobs.  Because  the 
costs  are  so  low,  E-mail  junkies  don't 
have  to  kick  the  habit  when  they  are 
paying  their  own  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  selling  Internet 
access  was  taboo  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  federal  government 
angel  that  financed  the  network,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The 
NSF-paid  cross-country  trunk  line, 
known  as  the  backbone,  can  move  45 
megabits  (that's  about  5  megabytes) 
per  second  of  data  traffic  from  one 
regional  hub  to  another.  Hanging  off 
the  regional  hubs  are  regional  net- 
works, consortia  of  universities  and 
corporate  research  sites  that  agreed 
not  to  allow  any  traffic  with  a  com- 
mercial flavor  to  flow  over  their  wires. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  cutting  back  its  funding  of 
the  network,  pushing  the  costs  of 
paying  for  the  lines  to  the  users 
(Forbes,  July  8,  1991).  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  stated  goal,  the  Inter- 
net began  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age, commercial  users.  In  1991  the 
commercial  providers  banded  togeth- 
er to  form  the  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  with  the  express  aim  of 
creating  a  way  for  them  to  exchange 
traffic  without  traversing  the  govern- 
ment-funded backbone .  The  network 
has  never  been  the  same  since. 

Most  public  access  providers  are 
regional  in  their  focus  for  the  simple 
reason  that  few  can  afford  800  num- 
bers, few  own  their  own  data  commu- 
nications networks  like  Prodigy  and 
CompuServe,  and  customers  don't 
want  to  rack  up  toll  charges  calling  in 
to  make  their  connections. 

The  table  above  shows  an  assort- 
ment of  access  providers,  including  a 
few  that  are  trying  to  go  national  by 
setting  up  many  local  offices  in  order 
to  minimize  phone  bills  for  their  cus- 
tomers. User  tip:  If  you  can't  find  a 
gateway  in  your  toll-free  calling  area, 
sign  temporarily  with  any  Internet 
provider.  Then  post  a  query  on  the 
"alt.internet.access.  wanted"  news 
group,  asking  for  help  finding  the  best 
local  bargain.  ■ 
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By  David  C.  Churbuck 

Do  YOU  HAVE  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
communications  company  executive? 
The  easy  way  to  find  out  is  to  give  it  a 
whirl — just  start  your  own  Internet 
gateway.  The  Internet  is  the  informal 
international  conglomeration  of 
computer  networks  that  turned  very 
hot  two  years  ago  when  rules  forbid- 
ding commercial  use  were  eased.  In 
this  Wild  West  of  networking,  no  one 


knows  just  how  great  the  population 
of  users  is,  but  it's  believed  to  be 
about  15  million  and  growing  at  1 
million  a  month. 

Therein  lies  a  potential  gold  mine, 
since  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a 
local  gateway  to  get  access  into  the 
system.  (Individuals  with  a  govern- 
ment or  academic  affiliation  can  usu- 
ally sneak  in  free.)  If  you  want  to  go 


into  business  providing  that  access, 
you  set  up  shop  in  your  basement  with 
an  initial  bare-bones  investment  of 
maybe  $30,000  in  electronic  gear  and 
a  monthly  outlay  for  telephone  con- 
nections of  $1,000  or  so.  Then  you 
sell  networking  sendees  to  a  few  hun- 
dred customers  at  $20  a  month. 

Steven  Linebarger,  34,  a  Unix  sys- 
tem administrator,  cofounded  an  In- 
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Panix 
Netcom 

Texas  Metronet 

MSEN 

Delphi 
Internet 


Performance 
■  Systems  Intl 


Boston 

New  York 
national 

Dallas-Fort  Worth 

Michigan 

national 


worldwide 


i^Rates,:^^,!®^ 

$5  per  month,  $2  per  hour 
or  $20  for  20  hours  per  month 

$19  full  access,  $10  limited 

$20  setup  fee,  $17.50  per 
month,  unlimited  time 

$19  per  month,  unlimited  time 

$20  setup  fee,  $20  per  month 

$19  setup  fee,  $23  per  month, 
$1.80  per  hour  after 
20  free  hours;  $13  per  month, 
$4  per  hour  after  4  free  hours 

^$19  setup  fee,  $19  at  2400  hps, 
:'$29at9600  bps 


Information  ..• 

617-739-0202 

212-787-6160 
800-501-8649 

214-705-2900 
313-998-4562 
800-695-4005 


800-827-7482 


This  random  sampling  includes  small  and  large  purveyors  of  accessways 
to  the  Internet.  You  may  want  to  use  a  temporary  connection 
on  one  of  these  to  troll  for  an  access  provider  closer  to  home. 


ternet  access  service  in  Irving,  Tex. 
last  year  and  so  far  has  250  users,  most 
paying  a  flat  $19  per  month.  For  now 
his  Texas  Metronet  is  just  breaking 
even,  but  the  firm  increased  its  sub- 
scriber base  50%  in  September  with- 
out even  advertising.  James  Gleick, 
the  science  writer  (Genius,  Chaos)., 
plans  to  have  his  Pipeline  open  to  the 
public  this  month.  It  will  offer  Inter- 
net access  to  users  in  the  New  York 
area  for  a  bargain  SI  or  so  an  hour. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  Says  Edward 
Vielmetti,  cofounder  of  msen,  Inc., 
an  Internet  service  provider  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.%  "There  are  20  Internet 
providers  along  40  miles  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real'  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  20  more  by 
next  spring." 

What  does  a  user  get  for  a  local 
phone  call  and  his  fee  to  the  access 
provider?  A  mailbox  with  an  address 
like  dbuck@world.std.com,  half  a 
megabyte  of  on-line  storage  for  stuff 
like  old  mail,  and  access  to  things  such 
as  Usenet,  the  100  megabytes  per  day 
of  discussion  groups  on  everything 
from  computer  languages  to  people 
who  hate  Barney  the  purple  dinosaur. 

As  a  common  carrier  for  computer 
traffic,  Internet  is  akin  to  on-line  ser- 
vices like  Prodigy  and  CompuServe. 
But  there  are  important  differences. 
One,  Internet  doesn't  feature  a  cen- 


tralized provider  of  content,  as  does  a 
typical  on-line  service.  Two,  Inter- 
net's connection  fees  are  much  lower. 
Three,  Internet  is  more  unstructured 
and  far  more  forbidding  to  the  non- 
hacker.  Via  the  Internet,  you  can  tap 
into  huge  electronic  databases  at  hun- 
dreds of  universities,  broadcast  que- 
ries to  millions  of  other  users,  and 
download  thousands  of  free  software 
programs.  But  navigating  through 
this  mass  of  bits  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Internet  itself  offers  the  File 
Transfer  Protocol  for  transferring  files 
from  one  distant  computer  to  another 
and  Telenet  for  connecting  one's 
computer  to  another.  There  are  Inter- 
net searching  tools  such  as  Gopher, 
Veronica  and  wais  (Forbes,  Feb.  15) 
that  make  the  protocols  a  little  more 
digestible,  but  the  system  remains 
something  less  than  user- friendly. 

The  gateway  vendors  are  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  with  their  own 
custom-made  friendly  computer  in- 
terfaces. Author  Gleick,  for  example, 
has  teamed  up  with  software  pro- 
grammer Uday  Ivatury  to  offer  Pipe- 
line customers  a  graphical  interface. 
Pipeline  will  also  feature  a  way  to  do 
several  network  tasks  simultaneous- 
ly— say,  transferring  a  file  and  reading 
E-mail  at  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  Internet  accounts 
is  driven  by  two  factors.  One  is  the 


faddishness  of  personal  technology. 
Having  an  Internet  address  on  one's 
business  card  is  de  rigueur  in  some 
circles.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
users  accustomed  to  having  easy  ac- 
cess from  their  school  or  employer 
needing  to  stay  connected  once  they 
graduate  or  change  jobs.  Because  the 
costs  are  so  low,  E-mail  junkies  don't 
have  to  kick  the  habit  when  they  are 
paying  their  own  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  selling  Internet 
access  was  taboo  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  federal  government 
angel  that  financed  the  network,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The 
NSF-paid  cross-country  trunk  line, 
known  as  the  backbone,  can  move  45 
megabits  (that's  about  5  megabytes) 
per  second  of  data  traffic  from  one 
regional  hub  to  another.  Hanging  off 
the  regional  hubs  are  regional  net- 
works, consortia  of  universities  and 
corporate  research  sites  that  agreed 
not  to  allow  any  traffic  with  a  com- 
mercial flavor  to  flow  over  their  wires. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  cutting  back  its  funding  of 
the  network,  pushing  the  costs  of 
paying  for  the  lines  to  the  users 
(Forbes,  July  8,  1991).  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  stated  goal,  the  Inter- 
net began  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age, commercial  users.  In  1991  the 
commercial  providers  banded  togeth- 
er to  form  the  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  with  the  express  aim  of 
creating  a  way  for  them  to  exchange 
traffic  without  traversing  the  govern- 
ment-funded backbone.  The  network 
has  never  been  the  same  since. 

Most  public  access  providers  are 
regional  in  their  focus  for  the  simple 
reason  that  few  can  afford  800  num- 
bers, few  own  their  own  data  commu- 
nications networks  like  Prodigy  and 
CompuServe,  and  customers  don't 
want  to  rack  up  toll  charges  calling  in 
to  make  their  connections. 

The  table  above  shows  an  assort- 
ment of  access  providers,  including  a 
few  that  are  trying  to  go  national  by 
setting  up  many  local  offices  in  order 
to  minimize  phone  bills  for  their  cus- 
tomers. User  tip:  If  you  can't  find  a 
gateway  in  your  toll-free  calling  area, 
sign  temporarily  with  any  Internet 
provider.  Then  post  a  query  on  the 
"alt.internet.access.wanted"  news 
group,  asking  for  help  finding  the  best 
local  bargain. 
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The  Internet  gold  rush  is  on,  and  all  manner  of 
entrepreneurs  have  set  up  shop  to  sell  picks  and  shovels. 


By  David  C.  Churbuck 

Do  YOU  HAVE  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
communications  company  executive? 
The  easy  way  to  find  out  is  to  give  it  a 
whirl — -just  start  your  own  Internet 
gateway.  The  Internet  is  the  informal 
international  conglomeration  of 
computer  networks  that  turned  very 
hot  two  years  ago  when  rules  forbid- 
ding commercial  use  were  eased.  In 
this  Wild  West  of  networking,  no  one 


knows  just  how  great  the  population 
of  users  is,  but  it's  believed  to  be 
about  15  million  and  growing  at  1 
million  a  month. 

Therein  lies  a  potential  gold  mine, 
since  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a 
local  gateway  to  get  access  into  the 
system.  (Individuals  with  a  govern- 
ment or  academic  affiliation  can  usu- 
ally sneak  in  free.)  If  you  want  to  go 


into  business  providing  that  access, 
you  set  up  shop  in  your  basement  with 
an  initial  bare-bones  investment  of 
maybe  $30,000  in  electronic  gear  and 
a  monthly  outlay  for  telephone  con- 
nections of  51,000  or  so.  Then  you 
sell  networking  sendees  to  a  few  hun- 
dred customers  at  $20  a  month. 

Steven  Linebarger,  34,  a  Unix  sys- 
tem administrator,  cofounded  an  In- 
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World 

Boston 

$5  per  month,  $2  per  hour 
or  $20  for  20  hours  per  month 

617-739-0202 

Panix 

New  York 

$19  full  access,  $10  limited 

212-787-6160 

Netcom 

national 

$20  setup  fee,  $17.50  per 
month,  unlimited  time 

800-501-8649 

Texas  Metronet 

Dallas-Fort  Worth 

$19  per  month,  unlimited  time 

214-705-2900 

MSEN 

Michigan 

$20  setup  fee,  $20  per  month 

313-998-4562 

Delphi 
Internet 

national 

$19  setup  fee,  $23  per  month, 
$1.80  per  hour  after 
20  free  hours;  $13  per  month, 
$4  per  hour  after  4  free  hours 

800-695-4005 

Performance 
Systems  Intl 

worldwide 

V9  setup'fee,  $19  at  2400  hps, 
$29  at  9600  bps 

800-827-7482 
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This  random  sampling  includes  small  and  large  purveyors  of  accessways 
to  the  Internet.  You  may  want  to  use  a  temporary  connection 
on  one  of  these  to  troll  for  an  access  provider  closer  to  home. 


ternet  access  service  in  Irving,  Tex. 
last  year  and  so  far  has  250  users,  most 
paying  a  flat  $19  per  month.  For  now 
his  Texas  Metronet  is  just  breaking 
even,  but  the  firm  increased  its  sub- 
scriber base  50%  in  September  with- 
out even  advertising.  James  Gleick, 
the  science  writer  (Genius,  Chaos), 
plans  to  have  his  Pipeline  open  to  the 
public  this  month.  It  will  offer  Inter- 
net access  to  users  in  the  New  York 
area  for  a  bargain  SI  or  so  an  hour. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  Says  Edward 
Vielmetti,  cofounder  of  MSEN,  Inc., 
an  Internet  service  provider  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,,  "There  are  20  Internet 
providers  along  40  miles  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  20  more  by 
next  spring." 

What  does  a  user  get  for  a  local 
phone  call  and  his  fee  to  the  access 
provider?  A  mailbox  with  an  address 
like  dbuck@world.std.com,  half  a 
megabyte  of  on-line  storage  for  stuff 
like  old  mail,  and  access  to  things  such 
as  Usenet,  the  100  megabytes  per  day 
of  discussion  groups  on  everything 
from  computer  languages  to  people 
who  hate  Barney  the  purple  dinosaur. 

As  a  common  carrier  for  computer 
traffic,  Internet  is  akin  to  on-line  ser- 
vices like  Prodigy  and  CompuServe. 
But  there  are  important  differences. 
One,  Internet  doesn't  feature  a  cen- 


tralized provider  of  content,  as  does  a 
typical  on-line  service.  Two,  Inter- 
net's connection  fees  are  much  lower. 
Three,  Internet  is  more  unstructured 
and  far  more  forbidding  to  the  non- 
hacker.  Via  the  Internet,  you  can  tap 
into  huge  electronic  databases  at  hun- 
dreds of  universities,  broadcast  que- 
ries to  millions  of  other  users,  and 
download  thousands  of  free  software 
programs.  But  navigating  through 
this  mass  of  bits  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Internet  itself  offers  the  File 
Transfer  Protocol  for  transferring  files 
from  one  distant  computer  to  another 
and  Telenet  for  connecting  one's 
computer  to  another.  There  are  Inter- 
net searching  tools  such  as  Gopher, 
Veronica  and  WAJS  (FORBES,  Feb.  15) 
that  make  the  protocols  a  little  more 
digestible,  but  the  system  remains 
something  less  than  user-friendly. 

The  gateway  vendors  are  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  with  their  own 
custom-made  friendly  computer  in- 
terfaces. Author  Gleick,  for  example, 
has  teamed  up  with  software  pro- 
grammer Uday  Ivatury  to  offer  Pipe- 
line customers  a  graphical  interface. 
Pipeline  will  also  feature  a  way  to  do 
several  network  tasks  simultaneous- 
ly— say,  transferring  a  file  and  reading 
E-mail  at  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  Internet  accounts 
is  driven  by  two  factors.  One  is  the 


faddishness  of  personal  technology. 
Having  an  Internet  address  on  one's 
business  card  is  de  rigueur  in  some 
circles.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
users  accustomed  to  having  easy  ac- 
cess from  their  school  or  employer 
needing  to  stay  connected  once  they 
graduate  or  change  jobs.  Because  the 
costs  are  so  low,  E-mail  junkies  don't 
have  to  kick  the  habit  when  they  are 
paying  their  own  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  selling  Internet 
access  was  taboo  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  federal  government 
angel  that  financed  the  network,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The 
NSF-paid  cross-country  trunk  line, 
known  as  the  backbone,  can  move  45 
megabits  (that's  about  5  megabytes) 
per  second  of  data  traffic  from  one 
regional  hub  to  another.  Hanging  off 
the  regional  hubs  are  regional  net- 
works, consortia  of  universities  and 
corporate  research  sites  that  agreed 
not  to  allow  any  traffic  with  a  com- 
mercial flavor  to  flow  over  their  wires. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  cutting  back  its  funding  of 
the  network,  pushing  the  costs  of 
paying  for  the  lines  to  the  users 
(Forbes,  July  8,  1991).  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  stated  goal,  the  Inter- 
net began  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age, commercial  users.  In  1991  the 
commercial  providers  banded  togeth- 
er to  form  the  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  with  the  express  aim  of 
creating  a  way  for  them  to  exchange 
traffic  without  traversing  the  govern- 
ment-funded backbone.  The  network 
has  never  been  the  same  since. 

Most  public  access  providers  are 
regional  in  their  focus  for  the  simple 
reason  that  few  can  afford  800  num- 
bers, few  own  their  own  data  commu- 
nications networks  like  Prodigy  and 
CompuServe,  and  customers  don't 
want  to  rack  up  toll  charges  calling  in 
to  make  their  connections. 

The  table  above  shows  an  assort- 
ment of  access  providers,  including  a 
few  that  are  trying  to  go  national  by 
setting  up  many  local  offices  in  order 
to  minimize  phone  bills  for  their  cus- 
tomers. User  tip:  If  you  can't  find  a 
gateway  in  your  toll-free  calling  area, 
sign  temporarily  with  -any  Internet 
provider.  Then  post  a  query  on  the 
"alt.internet.access. wanted"  news 
group,  asking  for  help  finding  the  best 
local  bargain.  ■■ 
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The  Internet  gold  rush  is  on,  and  all  manner  of 
entrepreneurs  have  set  up  shop  to  sell  picks  and  shovels. 


By  David  C.  Churbuck 

Do  YOU  HAVE  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
communications  company  executive? 
The  easy  way  to  find  out  is  to  give  it  a 
whirl — just  start  your  own  Internet 
gateway.  The  Internet  is  the  informal 
international  conglomeration  of 
computer  networks  that  turned  very 
hot  two  years  ago  when  rules  forbid- 
ding commercial  use  were  eased.  In 
this  Wild  West  of  networking,  no  one 


knows  just  how  great  the  population 
of  users  is,  but  it's  believed  to  be 
about  15  million  and  growing  at  1 
million  a  month. 

Therein  lies  a  potential  gold  mine, 
since  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a 
local  gateway  to  get  access  into  the 
system.  (Individuals  with  a  govern- 
ment or  academic  affiliation  can  usu- 
ally sneak  in  free.)  If  you  want  to  go 


into  business  providing  that  access, 
you  set  up  shop  in  your  basement  with 
an  initial  bare-bones  investment  of 
maybe  $30,000  in  electronic  gear  and 
a  monthly  outlay  for  telephone  con- 
nections of  $1,000  or  so.  Then  you 
sell  networking  sendees  to  a  few  hun- 
dred customers  at  $20  a  month. 

Steven  Linebarger,  34,  a  Unix  sys- 
tem administrator,  cofounded  an  In- 
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World  Boston  $5  per  month,  $2  per  hour 

or  $20  for  20  hours  per  month 

$19  full  access,  $10  limited 


Panix 
Netcom 

Texas  Metronet 

MSEN 

Delphi 
Internet 
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New  York 
national 

Dallas-Fort  Worth 

Michigan 

national 


worldwide . 


$20  setup  fee,  $17.50  per 
month,  unlimited  time 

$19  per  month,  unlimited  time 

$20  setup  fee,  $20  per  month 

$19  setup  fee,  $23  per  month, 
$1.80  per  hour  after 
20  free  hours;  $13  per  month, 
$4  per  hour  after  4  free  hours 

$19  setup  fee.  $19  at  2400  hps. 
$29  at  9600  hps 


^Information" 
617-739-0202 


212-787-6160 
800-501-8649 

214-705-2900 
313-998-4562 
800-695-4005 


800-827-7482 


This  random  sampling  includes  small  and  large  purveyors  of  accessways 
to  the  Internet.  You  may  want  to  use  a  temporary  connection 
on  one  of  these  to  troll  for  an  access  provider  closer  to  home. 


ternet  access  service  in  Irving,  Tex. 
last  year  and  so  far  has  250  users,  most 
paying  a  flat  $19  per  month.  For  now 
his  Texas  Metronet  is  just  breaking 
even,  but  the  firm  increased  its  sub- 
scriber base  50%  in  September  with- 
out even  advertising.  James  Gleick, 
the  science  writer  (Genius,  Chaos), 
plans  to  have  his  Pipeline  open  to  the 
public  this  month.  It  will  offer  Inter- 
net access  to  users  in  the  New  York 
area  for  a  bargain  SI  or  so  an  hour. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  Says  Edward 
Vielmetti,  cofounder  of  MSEN,  Inc., 
an  Internet  service  provider  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,,  "There  are  20  Internet 
providers  along  40  miles  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real-  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  20  more  by 
next  spring." 

What  does  a  user  get  for  a  local 
phone  call  and  his  fee  to  the  access 
provider?  A  mailbox  with  an  address 
like  dbuck@world.std.com,  half  a 
megabyte  of  on-Gne  storage  for  stuff 
like  old  mail,  and  access  to  things  such 
as  Usenet,  the  100  megabytes  per  day 
of  discussion  groups  on  everything 
from  computer  languages  to  people 
who  hate  Barney  the  purple  dinosaur. 

As  a  common  carrier  for  computer 
traffic,  Internet  is  akin  to  on-line  ser- 
vices like  Prodigy  and  CompuServe. 
But  there  are  important  differences. 
One,  Internet  doesn't  feature  a  cen- 


tralized provider  of  content,  as  does  a 
typical  on-line  service.  Two,  Inter- 
net's connection  fees  are  much  lower. 
Three,  Internet  is  more  unstructured 
and  far  more  forbidding  to  the  non- 
hacker.  Via  the  Internet,  you  can  tap 
into  huge  electronic  databases  at  hun- 
dreds of  universities,  broadcast  que- 
ries to  millions  of  other  users,  and 
download  thousands  of  free  software 
programs.  But  navigating  through 
this  mass  of  bits  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Internet  itself  offers  the  File 
Transfer  Protocol  for  transferring  files 
from  one  distant  computer  to  another 
and  Telenet  for  connecting  one's 
computer  to  another.  There  are  Inter- 
net searching  tools  such  as  Gopher, 
Veronica  and  wais  (Forbes,  Feb.  15) 
that  make  the  protocols  a  little  more 
digestible,  but  the  system  remains 
something  less  than  user-friendly. 

The  gateway  vendors  are  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  with  their  own 
custom-made  friendly  computer  in- 
terfaces. Author  Gleick,  for  example, 
has  teamed  up  with  software  pro- 
grammer Uday  Ivatury  to  offer  Pipe- 
line customers  a  graphical  interface. 
Pipeline  will  also  feature  a  way  to  do 
several  network  tasks  simultaneous- 
ly— say,  transferring  a  file  and  reading 
E-mail  at  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  Internet  accounts 
is  driven  by  two  factors.  One  is  the 


faddishness  of  personal  technology. 
Having  an  Internet  address  on  one's 
business  card  is  de  rigueur  in  some 
circles.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
users  accustomed  to  having  easy  ac- 
cess from  their  school  or  employer 
needing  to  stay  connected  once  they 
graduate  or  change  jobs.  Because  the 
costs  are  so  low,  E-mail  junkies  don't 
have  to  kick  the  habit  when  they  are 
paying  their  own  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  selling  Internet 
access  was  taboo  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  federal  government 
angel  that  financed  the  network,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The 
NSF-paid  cross-country  trunk  line, 
known  as  the  backbone,  can  move  45 
megabits  (that's  about  5  megabytes) 
per  second  of  data  traffic  from  one 
regional  hub  to  another.  Hanging  off 
the  regional  hubs  are  regional  net- 
works, consortia  of  universities  and 
corporate  research  sites  that  agreed 
not  to  allow  any  traffic  with  a  com- 
mercial flavor  to  flow  over  their  wires. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  cutting  back  its  funding  of 
the  network,  pushing  the  costs  of 
paying  for  the  lines  to  the  users 
(Forbes,  July  8,  1991).  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  stated  goal,  the  Inter- 
net began  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age, commercial  users.  In  1991  the 
commercial  providers  banded  togeth- 
er to  form  the  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  with  the  express  aim  of 
creating  a  way  for  them  to  exchange 
traffic  without  traversing  the  govern- 
ment-funded backbone.  The  network 
has  never  been  the  same  since. 

Most  public  access  providers  are 
regional  in  their  focus  for  the  simple 
reason  that  few  can  afford  800  num- 
bers, few  own  their  own  data  commu- 
nications networks  like  Prodigy  and 
CompuServe,  and  customers  don't 
want  to  rack  up  toll  charges  calling  in 
to  make  their  connections. 

The  table  above  shows  an  assort- 
ment of  access  providers,  including  a 
few  that  are  trying  to  go  national  by 
setting  up  many  local  offices  in  order 
to  minimize  phone  bills  for  their  cus- 
tomers. User  tip:  If  you  can't  find  a 
gateway  in  your  toll-free  calling  area, 
sign  temporarily  with  any  Internet 
provider.  Then  post  a  query  on  the 
"alt.internet.access.wanted"  news 
group,  asking  for  help  finding  the  best 
local  bargain.  ■ 
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The  Internet  gold  rush  is  on,  and  all  manner  of 
entrepreneurs  have  set  up  shop  to  sell  picks  and  shovels. 


By  David  C.  Churbuck 

Do  you  have  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
communications  company  executive? 
The  easy  way  to  find  out  is  to  give  it  a 
whirl — -just  start  your  own  Internet 
gateway.  The  Internet  is  the  informal 
international  conglomeration  of 
computer  networks  that  turned  very 
hot  two  years  ago  when  rules  forbid- 
ding commercial  use  were  eased.  In 
this  Wild  West  of  networking,  no  one 


knows  just  how  great  die  population 
of  users  is,  but  it's  believed  to  be 
about  15  million  and  growing  at  1 
million  a  month. 

Therein  lies  a  potential  gold  mine, 
since  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a 
local  gateway  to  get  access  into  the 
system.  (Individuals  with  a  govern- 
ment or  academic  affiliation  can  usu- 
ally sneak  in  free.)  If  you  want  to  go 


into  business  providing  that  access, 
you  set  up  shop  in  your  basement  with 
an  initial  bare-bones  investment  of 
maybe  $30,000  in  electronic  gear  and 
a  monthly  outlay  for  telephone  con- 
nections of  $1,000  or  so.  Then  you 
sell  networking  services  to  a  few  hun- 
dred customers  at  $20  a  month. 

Steven  Linebarger,  34,  a  Unix  sys- 
tem administrator,  cofounded  an  In- 


MSEN  cofounder 
Edward  Vielmetti 
Selling  Internet 
access  is  a  great 
idea.  Too  bad 
everybody  else 
came  up  with 
the  same  idea. 
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World 
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Netcom 
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Internet 
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Boston 

New  York 
national 
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national 


worldwide 
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This  random  sampling  includes  small  and  large  purveyors  of  accessways 
to  the  Internet.  You  may  want  to  use  a  temporary  connection 
on  one  of  these  to  troll  for  an  access  provider  closer  to  home. 


$5  per  month,  $2  per  hour 
or  $20  for  20  hours  per  month 

$19  full  access,  $10  limited  212-787-6160 

$20  setup  fee,  $17.50  per  800-501-8649 
month,  unlimited  time 

$19  per  month,  unlimited  time  214-705-2900 

$20  setup  fee,  $20  per  month  313-998-4562 

$19  setup  fee,  $23  per  month,  800-695-4005 

$1.80  per  hour  after 

20  free  hours;  $13  per  month, 

$4  per  hour  after  4  free  hours 

$19  setupTfee7'$i9  at  2400  bps,  800-827-7482 
$29  at  9600  hps 


ternet  access  service  in  Irving,  Tex. 
last  year  and  so  far  has  250  users,  most 
paying  a  flat  S19  per  month.  For  now 
his  Texas  Metronet  is  just  breaking 
even,  but  the  firm  increased  its  sub- 
scriber base  50%  in  September  with- 
out even  advertising.  James  Gleick, 
the  science  writer  (Genius,  Chaos), 
plans  to  have  his  Pipeline  open  to  the 
public  this  month.  It  will  offer  Inter- 
net access  to  users  in  the  New  York 
area  for  a  bargain  SI  or  so  an  hour. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  Says  Edward 
Vielmetti,  cofounder  of  MSEN,  Inc., 
an  Internet  service  provider  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,,  "There  are  20  Internet 
providers  along  40  miles  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real-  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  20  more  by 
next  spring." 

What  does  a  user  get  for  a  local 
phone  call  and  his  fee  to  the  access 
provider?  A  mailbox  with  an  address 
like  dbuck@world.std.com,  half  a 
megabyte  of  on-line  storage  for  stuff 
like  old  mail,  and  access  to  things  such 
as  Usenet,  the  100  megabytes  per  day 
of  discussion  groups  on  everything 
from  computer  languages  to  people 
who  hate  Barney  the  purple  dinosaur. 

As  a  common  carrier  for  computer 
traffic,  Internet  is  akin  to  on-line  ser- 
vices like  Prodigy  and  CompuServe. 
But  there  are  important  differences. 
One,  Internet  doesn't  feature  a  cen- 


tralized provider  of  content,  as  does  a 
typical  on-line  service.  Two,  Inter- 
net's connection  fees  are  much  lower. 
Three,  Internet  is  more  unstructured 
and  far  more  forbidding  to  the  non- 
hacker.  Via  the  Internet,  you  can  tap 
into  huge  electronic  databases  at  hun- 
dreds of  universities,  broadcast  que- 
ries to  millions  of  other  users,  and 
download  thousands  of  free  software 
programs.  But  navigating  through 
this  mass  of  bits  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Internet  itself  offers  the  File 
Transfer  Protocol  for  transferring  files 
from  one  distant  computer  to  another 
and  Telenet  for  connecting  one's 
computer  to  another.  There  are  Inter- 
net searching  tools  such  as  Gopher, 
Veronica  and  wais  (Forbes,  Feb.  15) 
that  make  the  protocols  a  little  more 
digestible,  but  the  system  remains 
something  less  than  user-friendly. 

The  gateway  vendors  are  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  with  their  own 
custom-made  friendly  computer  in- 
terfaces. Author  Gleick,  for  example, 
has  teamed  up  with  software  pro- 
grammer Uday  Ivatury  to  offer  Pipe- 
line customers  a  graphical  interface. 
Pipeline  will  also  feature  a  way  to  do 
several  network  tasks  simultaneous- 
ly— say,  transferring  a  file  and  reading 
E-mail  at  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  Internet  accounts 
is  driven  by  two  factors.  One  is  the 


faddishness  of  personal  technology. 
Having  an  Internet  address  on  one's 
business  card  is  de  rigueur  in  some 
circles.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
users  accustomed  to  having  easy  ac- 
cess from  their  school  or  employer 
needing  to  stay  connected  once  they 
graduate  or  change  jobs.  Because  the 
costs  are  so  low,  E-mail  junkies  don't 
have  to  kick  the  habit  when  they  are 
paying  their  own  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  selling  Internet 
access  was  taboo  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  federal  government 
angel  that  financed  the  network,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The 
NSF-paid  cross-country  trunk  line, 
known  as  the  backbone,  can  move  45 
megabits  (that's  about  5  megabytes) 
per  second  of  data  traffic  from  one 
regional  hub  to  another.  Hanging  off 
the  regional  hubs  are  regional  net- 
works, consortia  of  universities  and 
corporate  research  sites  that  agreed 
not  to  allow  any  traffic  with  a  com- 
mercial flavor  to  flow  over  their  wires. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  cutting  back  its  funding  of 
the  network,  pushing  the  costs  of 
paying  for  the  lines  to  the  users 
(Forbes,  July  8,  1991).  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  stated  goal,  the  Inter- 
net began  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age, commercial  users.  In  1991  the 
commercial  providers  banded  togeth- 
er to  form  the  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  with  the  express  aim  of 
creating  a  way  for  them  to  exchange 
traffic  without  traversing  the  govern- 
ment-funded backbone.  The  network 
has  never  been  the  same  since. 

Most  public  access  providers  are 
regional  in  their  focus  for  the  simple 
reason  that  few  can  afford  800  num- 
bers, few  own  their  own  data  commu- 
nications networks  like  Prodigy  and 
CompuServe,  and  customers  don't 
want  to  rack  up  toll  charges  calling  in 
to  make  their  connections. 

The  table  above  shows  an  assort- 
ment of  access  providers,  including  a 
few  that  are  trying  to  go  national  by 
setting  up  many  local  offices  in  order 
to  minimize  phone  bills  for  their  cus- 
tomers. User  tip:  If  you  can't  find  a 
gateway  in  your  toll-free  calling  area, 
sign  temporarily  with  any  Internet 
provider.  Then  post  a  query  on  the 
"alt.internet.access. wanted"  news 
group,  asking  for  help  finding  the  best 
local  bargain.  ■■ 
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The  Internet  gold  rush  is  on,  and  all  manner  of 
entrepreneurs  have  set  up  shop  to  sell  picks  and  shovels. 


■■■■bhMbrhbhw 


By  David  C.  Churbuck 

Do  you  have  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
communications  company  executive? 
The  easy  way  to  find  out  is  to  give  it  a 
whirl — just  start  your  own  Internet 
gateway.  The  Internet  is  the  informal 
international  conglomeration  of 
computer  networks  that  turned  very 
hot  two  years  ago  when  rules  forbid- 
ding commercial  use  were  eased.  In 
this  Wild  West  of  networking,  no  one 


knows  just  how  great  the  population 
of  users  is,  but  it's  believed  to  be 
about  15  million  and  growing  at  1 
million  a  month. 

Therein  lies  a  potential  gold  mine, 
since  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a 
local  gateway  to  get  access  into  the 
system.  (Individuals  with  a  govern- 
ment or  academic  affiliation  can  usu- 
ally sneak  in  free.)  If  you  want  to  go 


into  business  providing  that  access, 
you  set  up  shop  in  your  basement  with 
an  initial  bare-bones  investment  of 
maybe  $30,000  in  electronic  gear  and 
a  monthly  outlay  for  telephone  con- 
nections of  $1,000  or  so.  Then  you 
sell  networking  services  to  a  few  hun- 
dred customers  at  $20  a  month. 

Steven  Linebarger,  34,  a  Unix  sys- 
tem administrator,  cofounded  an  In- 


MSEN  cofounder 
Edward  Vielmetti 
Selling  Internet 
access  is  a  great 
idea.  Too  bad 
everybody  else 
came  up  with 
the  same  idea. 
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Information  \M 


World 

Boston 

$5  per  month,  $2  per  hour 
or  $20  for  20  hours  per  month 

617-739-0202 

Panix 

New  York 

$19  full  access,  $10  limited 

212-787-6160 

Netcom 

national 

$20  setup  fee,  $17.50  per 
month,  unlimited  time 

800-501-8649 

Texas  Metronet 

Dallas-Fort  Worth 

$19  per  month,  unlimited  time 

214-705-2900 

MSEN 

Michigan 

$20  setup  fee,  $20  per  month 

313-998-4562 

Delphi 
Internet 

national 

$19  setup  fee,  $23  per  month, 
$1.80  per  hour  after 
20  free  hours;  $13  per  month, 
$4  oer  hour  after  4  free  hours 

800-695-4005 

Performance 
Systems  Intl 

worldwide 

.  ^$19  setup'fee,  $19  at  2400  bps, 
•  -'  $29  at  9600  bps  . 

800-827-7482 

This  random  sampling  includes  small  and  large  purveyors  of  accessways 
to  the  Internet.  You  may  want  to  use  a  temporary  connection 
on  one  of  these  to  troll  for  an  access  provider  closer  to  home. 


ternet  access  service  in  Irving,  Tex. 
last  year  and  so  far  has  250  users,  most 
paying  a  flat  S19  per  month.  For  now 
his  Texas  Metronet  is  just  breaking 
even,  but  the  firm  increased  its  sub- 
scriber base  50%  in  September  with- 
out even  advertising.  James  Gleick, 
the  science  writer  (Genius,  Chaos), 
plans  to  have  his  Pipeline  open  to  the 
public  this  month.  It  will  offer  Inter- 
net access  to  users  in  the  New  York 
area  for  a  bargain  SI  or  so  an  hour. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  Says  Edward 
Vielmetti,  cofounder  of  MSEN,  Inc., 
an  Internet  service  provider  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,,  "There  are  20  Internet 
providers  along  40  miles  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real-  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  20  more  by 
next  spring." 

What  does  a  user  get  for  a  local 
phone  call  and  his  fee  to  the  access 
provider?  A  mailbox  with  an  address 
like  dbuck@world.std.com,  half  a 
megabyte  of  on-line  storage  for  stuff 
like  old  mail,  and  access  to  things  such 
as  Usenet,  the  100  megabytes  per  day 
of  discussion  groups  on  everything 
from  computer  languages  to  people 
who  hate  Barney  the  purple  dinosaur. 

As  a  common  carrier  for  computer 
traffic,  Internet  is  akin  to  on-line  ser- 
vices like  Prodigy  and  CompuServe. 
But  there  are  important  differences. 
One,  Internet  doesn't  feature  a  cen- 


tralized provider  of  content,  as  does  a 
typical  on-line  service.  Two,  Inter- 
net's connection  fees  are  much  lower. 
Three,  Internet  is  more  unstructured 
and  far  more  forbidding  to  the  non- 
hacker.  Via  the  Internet,  you  can  tap 
into  huge  electronic  databases  at  hun- 
dreds of  universities,  broadcast  que- 
ries to  millions  of  other  users,  and 
download  thousands  of  free  software 
programs.  But  navigating  through 
this  mass  of  bits  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Internet  itself  offers  the  File 
Transfer  Protocol  for  transferring  files 
from  one  distant  computer  to  another 
and  Telenet  for  connecting  one's 
computer  to  another.  There  are  Inter- 
net searching  tools  such  as  Gopher, 
Veronica  and  wais  (Forbes,  Feb.  15) 
that  make  the  protocols  a  little  more 
digestible,  but  the  system  remains 
something  less  than  user-friendly. 

The  gateway  vendors  are  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  with  their  own 
custom-made  friendly  computer  in- 
terfaces. Author  Gleick,  for  example, 
has  teamed  up  with  software  pro- 
grammer Uday  Ivatury  to  offer  Pipe- 
line customers  a  graphical  interface. 
Pipeline  will  also  feature  a  way  to  do 
several  network  tasks  simultaneous- 
ly— say,  transferring  a  file  and  reading 
E-mail  at  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  Internet  accounts 
is  driven  by  two  factors.  One  is  the 


faddishness  of  personal  technology. 
Having  an  Internet  address  on  one's 
business  card  is  de  rigueur  in  some 
circles.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
users  accustomed  to  having  easy  ac- 
cess from  their  school  or  employer 
needing  to  stay  connected  once  they 
graduate  or  change  jobs.  Because  the 
costs  are  so  low,  E-mail  junkies  don't 
have  to  kick  the  habit  when  they  are 
paying  their  own  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  selling  Internet 
access  was  taboo  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  federal  government 
angel  that  financed  the  network,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The 
NSF-paid  cross-country  trunk  line, 
known  as  the  backbone,  can  move  45 
megabits  (that's  about  5  megabytes) 
per  second  of  data  traffic  from  one 
regional  hub  to  another.  Hanging  off 
the  regional  hubs  are  regional  net- 
works, consortia  of  universities  and 
corporate  research  sites  that  agreed 
not  to  allow  any  traffic  with  a  com- 
mercial flavor  to  flow  over  their  wires. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  cutting  back  its  funding  of 
the  network,  pushing  the  costs  of 
paying  for  the  lines  to  the  users 
(Forbes,  July  8,  1991).  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  stated  goal,  the  Inter- 
net began  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age, commercial  users.  In  1991  the 
commercial  providers  banded  togeth- 
er to  form  the  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  with  the  express  aim  of 
creating  a  way  for  them  to  exchange 
traffic  without  traversing  the  govern- 
ment-funded backbone.  The  network 
has  never  been  the  same  since. 

Most  public  access  providers  are 
regional  in  their  focus  for  the  simple 
reason  that  few  can  afford  800  num- 
bers, few  own  their  own  data  commu- 
nications networks  like  Prodigy  and 
CompuServe,  and  customers  don't 
want  to  rack  up  toll  charges  calling  in 
to  make  their  connections. 

The  table  above  shows  an  assort- 
ment of  access  providers,  including  a 
few  that  are  trying  to  go  national  by 
setting  up  many  local  offices  in  order 
to  minimize  phone  bills  for  their  cus- 
tomers. User  dp:  If  you  can't  find  a 
gateway  in  your  toll-free  calling  area, 
sign  temporarily  with  any  Internet 
provider.  Then  post  a  query  on  the 
"alt.internet.access  .wanted"  news 
group,  asking  for  help  finding  the  best 
local  bargain.  ■ 
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The  Internet  gold  rush  is  on,  and  all  manner  of 
entrepreneurs  have  set  up  shop  to  sell  picks  and  shovels. 


By  David  C.  Churbuck 

Do  YOU  HAVE  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
communications  company  executive? 
The  easy  way  to  find  out  is  to  give  it  a 
whirl — -just  start  your  own  Internet 
gateway.  The  Internet  is  the  informal 
international  conglomeration  of 
computer  networks  that  turned  very 
hot  two  years  ago  when  rules  forbid- 
ding commercial  use  were  eased.  In 
this  Wild  West  of  networking,  no  one 


knows  just  how  great  the  population 
of  users  is,  but  it's  believed  to  be 
about  15  million  and  growing  at  1 
million  a  month. 

Therein  lies  a  potential  gold  mine, 
since  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a 
local  gateway  to  get  access  into  the 
system.  (Individuals  with  a  govern- 
ment or  academic  affiliation  can  usu- 
ally sneak  in  free.)  If  you  want  to  go 


into  business  providing  that  access, 
you  set  up  shop  in  your  basement  with 
an  initial  bare- bones  investment  of 
maybe  $30,000  in  electronic  gear  and 
a  monthly  outlay  for  telephone  con- 
nections of  $1,000  or  so.  Then  you 
sell  networking  sendees  to  a  few  hun- 
dred customers  at  $20  a  month. 

Steven  Linebarger,  34,  a  Unix  sys- 
tem administrator,  cofounded  an  In- 
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$5  per  month,  $2  per  hour 
or  $20  for  20  hours  per  monlh 

$19  full  access,  $10  limited 

$20  setup  fee,  $17.50  per 
month,  unlimited  time 

$19  per  month,  unlimited  time 

$20  setup  fee,  $20  per  month 

$19  setup  fee,  $23  per  month, 
$1.80  per  hour  after 
20  free  hours;  $13  per  month, 
$4  oer  hour  after  4  free  hours 

t  $19  setup  fee.  $19  at  2400  bps, 
$29  at  9600  bps 


617-739-0202 

212-787-6160 
800-501-8649 

214-705-2900 
313-998-4562 
800-695-4005 


800-827-7482 
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This  random  sampling  includes  small  and  large  purveyors  of  accessways 
to  the  Internet.  You  may  want  to  use  a  temporary  connection 
on  one  of  these  to  troll  for  an  access  provider  closer  to  home. 
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ternet  access  service  in  Irving,  Tex. 
last  year  and  so  tar  has  250  users,  most 
paying  a  flat  $19  per  month.  For  now 
his  Texas  Metronet  is  just  breaking 
even,  but  the  firm  increased  its  sub- 
scriber base  50%  in  September  with- 
out even  advertising.  James  Gleick, 
the  science  writer  (Genius,  Chaos), 
plans  to  have  his  Pipeline  open  to  the 
public  this  month.  It  will  offer  Inter- 
net access  to  users  in  the  New  York 
area  for  a  bargain  SI  or  so  an  hour. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  Says  Edward 
Vielmetti,  cofounder  of  MSEN,  Inc., 
an  Internet  service  provider  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,,  "There  are  20  Internet 
providers  along  40  miles  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real-  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  20  more  by 
next  spring." 

What  does  a  user  get  for  a  local 
phone  call  and  his  fee  to  the  access 
provider?  A  mailbox  with  an  address 
like  dbuck@world.std.com,  half  a 
megabyte  of  on-line  storage  for  stuff 
like  old  mail,  and  access  to  things  such 
as  Usenet,  the  100  megabytes  per  day 
of  discussion  groups  on  everything 
from  computer  languages  to  people 
who  hate  Barney  the  purple  dinosaur. 

As  a  common  carrier  for  computer 
traffic,  Internet  is  akin  to  on-line  ser- 
vices like  Prodigy  and  CompuServe. 
But  there  are  important  differences. 
One,  Internet  doesn't  feature  a  cen- 


tralized provider  of  content,  as  does  a 
typical  on-line  service.  Two,  Inter- 
net's connection  fees  are  much  lower. 
Three,  Internet  is  more  unstructured 
and  far  more  forbidding  to  the  non- 
hacker.  Via  the  Internet,  you  can  tap 
into  huge  electronic  databases  at  hun- 
dreds of  universities,  broadcast  que- 
ries to  millions  of  other  users,  and 
download  thousands  of  free  software 
programs.  But  navigating  through 
this  mass  of  bits  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Internet  itself  offers  the  File 
Transfer  Protocol  for  transferring  files 
from  one  distant  computer  to  another 
and  Telenet  for  connecting  one's 
computer  to  another.  There  are  Inter- 
net searching  tools  such  as  Gopher, 
Veronica  and  WAJS  (FORBES,  Feb.  15) 
that  make  the  protocols  a  little  more 
digestible,  but  the  system  remains 
something  less  than  user-friendly. 

The  gateway  vendors  are  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  with  their  own 
custom-made  friendly  computer  in- 
terfaces. Author  Gleick,  for  example, 
has  teamed  up  with  software  pro- 
grammer Uday  Ivatury  to  offer  Pipe- 
line customers  a  graphical  interface. 
Pipeline  will  also  feature  a  way  to  do 
several  network  tasks  simultaneous- 
ly— say,  transferring  a  file  and  reading 
E-mail  at  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  Internet  accounts 
is  driven  by  two  factors.  One  is  the 


faddishness  of  personal  technology. 
Having  an  Internet  address  on  one's 
business  card  is  de  rigueur  in  some 
circles.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
users  accustomed  to  having  easy  ac- 
cess from  their  school  or  employer 
needing  to  stay  connected  once  they 
graduate  or  change  jobs.  Because  the 
costs  are  so  low,  E-mail  junkies  don't 
have  to  kick  the  habit  when  they  are 
paying  their  own  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  selling  Internet 
access  was  taboo  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  federal  government 
angel  that  financed  the  network,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The 
NSF-paid  cross-country  trunk  line, 
known  as  the  backbone,  can  move  45 
megabits  (that's  about  5  megabytes) 
per  second  of  data  traffic  from  one 
regional  hub  to  another.  Hanging  off 
the  regional  hubs  are  regional  net- 
works, consortia  of  universities  and 
corporate  research  sites  that  agreed 
not  to  allow  any  traffic  with  a  com- 
mercial flavor  to  flow  over  their  wires. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  cutting  back  its  funding  of 
the  network,  pushing  the  costs  of 
paying  for  the  lines  to  the  users 
(Forbes,  July  8,  1991).  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  stated  goal,  the  Inter- 
net began  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age, commercial  users.  In  1991  the 
commercial  providers  banded  togeth- 
er to  form  the  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  with  the  express  aim  of 
creating  a  way  for  them  to  exchange 
traffic  without  traversing  the  govern- 
ment-funded backbone.  The  network 
has  never  been  the  same  since. 

Most  public  access  providers  are 
regional  in  their  focus  for  the  simple 
reason  that  few  can  afford  800  num- 
bers, few  own  their  own  data  commu- 
nications networks  like  Prodigy  and 
CompuServe,  and  customers  don't 
want  to  rack  up  toll  charges  calling  in 
to  make  their  connections. 

The  table  above  shows  an  assort- 
ment of  access  providers,  including  a 
few  that  are  trying  to  go  national  by 
setting  up  many  local  offices  in  order 
to  minimize  phone  bills  for  their  cus- 
tomers. User  tip:  If  you  can't  find  a 
gateway  in  your  toll-free  calling  area, 
sign  temporarily  with  any  Internet 
provider.  Then  post  a  query  on  the 
"alt.internet.access.  wanted"  news 
group,  asking  for  help  finding  the  best 
local  bargain.  ■ 
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The  Internet  gold  rush  is  on,  and  all  manner  of 
entrepreneurs  have  set  up  shop  to  sell  picks  and  shovels. 


By  David  C.  Churbuck 

Do  YOU  HAVE  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
communications  company  executive? 
The  easy  way  to  find  out  is  to  give  it  a 
whirl — just  start  your  own  Internet 
gateway.  The  Internet  is  the  informal 
international  conglomeration  of 
computer  networks  that  turned  very 
hot  two  years  ago  when  rules  forbid- 
ding commercial  use  were  eased.  In 
this  Wild  West  of  networking,  no  one 


knows  just  how  great  the  population 
of  users  is,  but  it's  believed  to  be 
about  15  million  and  growing  at  1 
million  a  month. 

Therein  lies  a  potential  gold  mine, 
since  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a 
local  gateway  to  get  access  into  the 
system.  (Individuals  with  a  govern- 
ment or  academic  affiliation  can  usu- 
ally sneak  in  free.)  If. you  want  to  go 


into  business  providing  that  access, 
you  set  up  shop  in  your  basement  with 
an  initial  bare-bones  investment  of 
maybe  $30,000  in  electronic  gear  and 
a  monthly  outlay  for  telephone  con- 
nections of  51,000  or  so.  Then  you 
sell  networking  sendees  to  a  few  hun- 
dred customers  at  $20  a  month. 

Steven  Linebarger,  34,  a  Unix  sys- 
tem administrator,  cofounded  an  In- 
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Panix 

New  York 

$19  full  access,  $10  limited 

212-787-6160 

Netcom 

national 

$20  setup  fee,  $17.50  per 
month,  unlimited  time 

800-501-8649 

Texas  Metronet 

Dallas-Fort  Worth 

$19  per  month,  unlimited  time 

214-705-2900 

MSEN 

Michigan 

$20  setup  fee,  $20  per  month 

313-998-4562 

Delphi 
Internet 

national 

$19  setup  fee,  $23  per  month, 
$1.80  per  hour  after 
20  free  hours;  $13  per  month, 
$4  per  hour  after  4  free  hours 

800-695-4005 
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worldwide . 

$19  setup  fee.  $19  at  2400  bps, 
$29  at  9600  bps 

800-827-7482 

This  random  sampling  includes  small  ana  large  purveyors  of  accessways 
to  the  Internet.  You  may  want  to  use  a  temporary  connection 
on  one  of  these  to  troll  for  an  access  provider  closer  to  home. 


ternet  access  service  in  Irving,  Tex. 
lastyear  and  so  far  has  250  users,  most 
paying  a  flat  S19  per  month.  For  now 
his  Texas  Metronet  is  just  breaking 
even,  but  the  firm  increased  its  sub- 
scriber base  50%  in  September  with- 
out even  advertising.  James  Gleick, 
the  science  writer  (Genius,  Chaos), 
plans  to  have  his  Pipeline  open  to  the 
public  this  month.  It  will  offer  Inter- 
net access  to  users  in  the  New  York 
area  for  a  bargain  SI  or  so  an  hour. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  Says  Edward 
Vielmetti,  cofounder  of  MSEN,  Inc., 
an  Internet  service  provider  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,.  "There  are  20  Internet 
providers  along  40  miles  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real'  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  20  more  by 
next  spring." 

What  does  a  user  get  for  a  local 
phone  call  and  his  fee  to  the  access 
provider?  A  mailbox  with  an  address 
like  dbuck@world.std.com,  half  a 
megabyte  of  on-line  storage  for  stuff 
like  old  mail,  and  access  to  things  such 
as  Usenet,  the  100  megabytes  per  day 
of  discussion  groups  on  everything 
from  computer  languages  to  people 
who  hate  Barney  the  purple  dinosaur. 

As  a  common  carrier  for  computer 
traffic,  Internet  is  akin  to  on-line  ser- 
vices like  Prodigy  and  CompuServe. 
But  there  are  important  differences. 
One,  Internet  doesn't  feature  a  cen- 


tralized provider  of  content,  as  does  a 
typical  on-line  service.  Two,  Inter- 
net's connection  fees  are  much  lower. 
Three,  Internet  is  more  unstructured 
and  far  more  forbidding  to  the  non- 
hacker.  Via  the  Internet,  you  can  tap 
into  huge  electronic  databases  at  hun- 
dreds of  universities,  broadcast  que- 
ries to  millions  of  other  users,  and 
download  thousands  of  free  software 
programs.  But  navigating  through 
this  mass  of  bits  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Internet  itself  offers  the  File 
Transfer  Protocol  for  transferring  files 
from  one  distant  computer  to  another 
and  Telenet  for  connecting  one's 
computer  to  another.  There  are  Inter- 
net searching  tools  such  as  Gopher, 
Veronica  and  wais  (Forbes,  Feb.  15) 
that  make  the  protocols  a  little  more 
digestible,  but  the  system  remains 
something  less  than  user-friendly. 

The  gateway  vendors  are  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  with  their  own 
custom-made  friendly  computer  in- 
terfaces. Author  Gleick,  for  example, 
has  teamed  up  with  software  pro- 
grammer Uday  Ivatury  to  offer  Pipe- 
line customers  a  graphical  interface. 
Pipeline  will  also  feature  a  way  to  do 
several  network  tasks  simultaneous- 
ly— say,  transferring  a  file  and  reading 
E-mail  at  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  Internet  accounts 
is  driven  by  two  factors.  One  is  the 


faddishness  of  personal  technology. 
Having  an  Internet  address  on  one's 
business  card  is  de  rigueur  in  some 
circles.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
users  accustomed  to  having  easy  ac- 
cess from  their  school  or  employer 
needing  to  stay  connected  once  they 
graduate  or  change  jobs.  Because  the 
costs  are  so  low,  E-mail  junkies  don't 
have  to  kick  the  habit  when  they  are 
paying  their  own  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  selling  Internet 
access  was  taboo  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  federal  government 
angel  that  financed  the  network,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The 
NSF-paid  cross-country  trunk  line, 
known  as  the  backbone,  can  move  45 
megabits  (that's  about  5  megabytes) 
per  second  of  data  traffic  from  one 
regional  hub  to  another.  Hanging  off 
the  regional  hubs  are  regional  net- 
works, consortia  of  universities  and 
corporate  research  sites  that  agreed 
not  to  allow  any  traffic  with  a  com- 
mercial flavor  to  flow  over  their  wires. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  cutting  back  its  funding  of 
the  network,  pushing  the  costs  of 
paying  for  the  lines  to  the  users 
(Forbes,  July  8,  1991).  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  stated  goal,  the  Inter- 
net began  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age, commercial  users.  In  1991  the 
commercial  providers  banded  togeth- 
er to  form  the  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  with  the  express  aim  of 
creating  a  way  for  them  to  exchange 
traffic  without  traversing  the  govern- 
ment-funded backbone.  The  network 
has  never  been  the  same  since. 

Most  public  access  providers  are 
regional  in  their  focus  for  the  simple 
reason  that  few  can  afford  800  num- 
bers, few  own  their  own  data  commu- 
nications networks  like  Prodigy  and 
CompuServe,  and  customers  don't 
want  to  rack  up  toll  charges  calling  in 
to  make  their  connections. 

The  table  above  shows  an  assort- 
ment of  access  providers,  including  a 
few  that  are  trying  to  go  national  by 
setting  up  many  local  offices  in  order 
to  minimize  phone  bills  for  their  cus- 
tomers. User  tip:  If  you  can't  find  a 
gateway  in  your  toll-free  calling  area, 
sign  temporarily  with  any  Internet 
provider.  Then  post  a  query  on  the 
"alt.internet.access. wanted"  news 
group,  asking  for  help  finding  the  best 
local  bargain.  ■ 
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The  Internet  gold  rush  is  on,  and  all  manner  of 
entrepreneurs  have  set  up  shop  to  sell  picks  and  shovels. 


By  David  C.  Churbuck 

Do  you  have  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
communications  company  executive? 
The  easy  way  to  find  out  is  to  give  it  a 
whirl — just  start  your  own  Internet 
gateway.  The  Internet  is  the  informal 
international  conglomeration  of 
computer  networks  that  turned  very 
hot  two  years  ago  when  rules  forbid- 
ding commercial  use  were  eased.  In 
this  Wild  West  of  networking,  no  one 


knows  just  how  great  the  population 
of  users  is,  but  it's  believed  to  be 
about  15  million  and  growing  at  1 
million  a  month. 

Therein  lies  a  potential  gold  mine, 
since  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a 
local  gateway  to  get  access  into  the 
system.  (Individuals  with  a  govern- 
ment or  academic  affiliation  can  usu- 
ally sneak  in  free.)  If  you  want  to  go 


into  business  providing  that  access, 
you  set  up  shop  in  your  basement  with 
an  initial  bare-bones  investment  of 
maybe  $30,000  in  electronic  gear  and 
a  monthly  outlay  for  telephone  con- 
nections of  51,000  or  so.  Then  you 
sell  networking  services  to  a  few  hun- 
dred customers  at  $20  a  month. 

Steven  Linebarger,  34,  a  Unix  sys- 
tem administrator,  cofounded  an  In- 
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This  random  sampling  includes  small  and  large  purveyors  of  accessways 
to  the  Internet.  You  may  want  to  use  a  temporary  connection 
on  one  of  these  to  troll  for  an  access  provider  closer  to  home. 


ternet  access  service  in  Irving,  Tex. 
last  year  and  so  far  has  250  users,  most 
paying  a  flat  $19  per  month.  For  now 
his  Texas  Metronet  is  just  breaking 
even,  but  the  firm  increased  its  sub- 
scriber base  50%  in  September  with- 
out even  advertising.  James  Gleick, 
the  science  writer  (Genius,  Chaos), 
plans  to  have  his  Pipeline  open  to  the 
public  this  month.  It  will  offer  Inter- 
net access  to  users  in  the  New  York 
area  for  a  bargain  SI  or  so  an  hour. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  Says  Edward 
Vielmetti,  cofounder  of  MSEN,  Inc., 
an  Internet  service  provider  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,,  "There  are  20  Internet 
providers  along  40  miles  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real-  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  20  more  by 
next  spring." 

What  does  a  user  get  for  a  local 
phone  call  and  his  fee  to  the  access 
provider?  A  mailbox  with  an  address 
like  dbuck@world.std.com,  half  a 
megabyte  of  on-line  storage  for  stuff 
like  old  mail,  and  access  to  things  such 
as  Usenet,  the  100  megabytes  per  day 
of  discussion  groups  on  everything 
from  computer  languages  to  people 
who  hate  Barney  the  purple  dinosaur. 

As  a  common  carrier  for  computer 
traffic,  Internet  is  akin  to  on-line  ser- 
vices like  Prodigy  and  CompuServe. 
But  there  are  important  differences. 
One,  Internet  doesn't  feature  a  cen- 


tralized provider  of  content,  as  does  a 
typical  on-line  service.  Two,  Inter- 
net's connection  fees  are  much  lower. 
Three,  Internet  is  more  unstructured 
and  far  more  forbidding  to  the  non- 
hacker.  Via  the  Internet,  you  can  tap 
into  huge  electronic  databases  at  hun- 
dreds of  universities,  broadcast  que- 
ries to  millions  of  other  users,  and 
download  thousands  of  free  software 
programs.  But  navigating  through 
this  mass  of  bits  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Internet  itself  offers  the  File 
Transfer  Protocol  for  transferring  files 
from  one  distant  computer  to  another 
and  Telenet  for  connecting  one's 
computer  to  another.  There  are  Inter- 
net searching  tools  such  as  Gopher, 
Veronica  and  wais  (Forbes,  Feb.  15) 
that  make  the  protocols  a  little  more 
digestible,  but  the  system  remains 
something  less  than  user-friendly. 

The  gateway  vendors  are  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  with  their  own 
custom-made  friendly  computer  in- 
terfaces. Author  Gleick,  for  example, 
has  teamed  up  with  software  pro- 
grammer Uday  Ivatury  to  offer  Pipe- 
line customers  a  graphical  interface. 
Pipeline  will  also  feature  a  way  to  do 
several  network  tasks  simultaneous- 
ly— say,  transferring  a  file  and  reading 
E-mail  at  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  Internet  accounts 
is  driven  by  two  factors.  One  is  the 


faddishness  of  personal  technology. 
Having  an  Internet  address  on  one's 
business  card  is  de  rigueur  in  some 
circles.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
users  accustomed  to  having  easy  ac- 
cess from  their  school  or  employer 
needing  to  stay  connected  once  they 
graduate  or  change  jobs.  Because  the 
costs  are  so  low,  E-mail  junkies  don't 
have  to  kick  the  habit  when  they  are 
paying  their  own  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  selling  Internet 
access  was  taboo  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  federal  government 
angel  that  financed  the  network,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The 
NSF-paid  cross-country  trunk  line, 
known  as  the  backbone,  can  move  45 
megabits  (that's  about  5  megabytes) 
per  second  of  data  traffic  from  one 
regional  hub  to  another.  Hanging  off 
the  regional  hubs  are  regional  net- 
works, consortia  of  universities  and 
corporate  research  sites  that  agreed 
not  to  allow  any  traffic  with  a  com- 
mercial flavor  to  flow  over  their  wires. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  cutting  back  its  funding  of 
the  network,  pushing  the  costs  of 
paying  for  the  lines  to  the  users 
(FORBES,  July  8,  1991).  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  stated  goal,  the  Inter- 
net began  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age, commercial  users.  In  1991  the 
commercial  providers  banded  togeth- 
er to  form  the  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  with  the  express  aim  of 
creating  a  way  for  them  to  exchange 
traffic  without  traversing  the  govern- 
ment-funded backbone.  The  network 
has  never  been  the  same  since. 

Most  public  access  providers  are 
regional  in  their  focus  for  the  simple 
reason  that  few  can  afford  800  num- 
bers, few  own  their  own  data  commu- 
nications networks  like  Prodigy  and 
CompuServe,  and  customers  don't 
want  to  rack  up  toll  charges  calling  in 
to  make  their  connections. 

The  table  above  shows  an  assort- 
ment of  access  providers,  including  a 
few  that  are  trying  to  go  national  by 
setting  up  many  local  offices  in  order 
to  minimize  phone  bills  for  their  cus- 
tomers. User  tip:  If  you  can't  find  a 
gateway  in  your  toll-free  calling  area, 
sign  temporarily  with  any  Internet 
provider.  Then  post  a  query  on  the 
"alt.internet.access. wanted"  news 
group,  asking  for  help  finding  the  best 
local  bargain.  ■■ 
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The  Internet  gold  rush  is  on,  and  all  manner  of 
entrepreneurs  have  set  up  shop  to  sell  picks  and  shovels. 


By  David  C.  Churbuck 

Do  YOU  HAVE  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
communications  company  executive? 
The  easy  way  to  find  out  is  to  give  it  a 
whirl — just  start  your  own  Internet 
gateway.  The  Internet  is  the  informal 
international  conglomeration  of 
computer  networks  that  turned  very 
hot  two  years  ago  when  rules  forbid- 
ding commercial  use  were  eased.  In 
this  Wild  West  of  networking,  no  one 


knows  just  how  great  the  population 
of  users  is,  but  it's  believed  to  be 
about  15  million  and  growing  at  1 
million  a  month. 

Therein  lies  a  potential  gold  mine, 
since  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a 
local  gateway  to  get  access  into  the 
system.  (Individuals  with  a  govern- 
ment or  academic  affiliation  can  usu- 
ally sneak  in  free.)  If  you  want  to  go 


into  business  providing  that  access, 
you  set  up  shop  in  your  basement  with 
an  initial  bare- bones  investment  of 
maybe  $30,000  in  electronic  gear  and 
a  monthly  outlay  for  telephone  con- 
nections of  SI, 000  or  so.  Then  you 
sell  networking  services  to  a  few  hun- 
dred customers  at  $20  a  month. 

Steven  Linebarger,  34,  a  Unix  sys- 
tem administrator,  cofounded  an  In- 
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to  the  Internet.  You  may  want  to  use  a  temporary  connection 
on  one  of  these  to  troll  for  an  access  provider  closer  to  home. 


ternet  access  service  in  Irving,  Tex. 
last  year  and  so  far  has  250  users,  most 
paying  a  flat  S19  per  month.  For  now 
his  Texas  Metronet  is  just  breaking 
even,  but  the  firm  increased  its  sub- 
scriber base  50%  in  September  with- 
out even  advertising.  James  Gleick, 
the  science  writer  (Genitis,  Chaos), 
plans  to  have  his  Pipeline  open  to  the 
public  this  month.  It  will  offer  Inter- 
net access  to  users  in  the  New  York 
area  for  a  bargain  SI  or  so  an  hour. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  Says  Edward 
Vielmetti,  cofounder  of  MSEN,  Inc., 
an  Internet  service  provider  in  Ann 
Axbor,  Mich.,.  "There  are  20  Internet 
providers  along  40  miles  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real-  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  20  more  by 
next  spring." 

What  does  a  user  get  for  a  local 
phone  call  and  his  fee  to  the  access 
provider?  A  mailbox  with  an  address 
like  dbuck@world.std.com,  half  a 
megabyte  of  on-line  storage  for  stuff 
like  old  mail,  and  access  to  things  such 
as  Usenet,  the  100  megabytes  per  day 
of  discussion  groups  on  everything 
from  computer  languages  to  people 
who  hate  Barney  the  purple  dinosaur. 

As  a  common  carrier  for  computer 
traffic,  Internet  is  akin  to  on-line  ser- 
vices like  Prodigy  and  CompuServe. 
But  there  are  important  differences. 
One,  Internet  doesn't  feature  a  cen- 


tralized provider  of  content,  as  does  a 
typical  on-line  service.  Two,  Inter- 
net's connection  fees  are  much  lower. 
Three,  Internet  is  more  unstructured 
and  far  more  forbidding  to  the  non- 
hacker.  Via  the  Internet,  you  can  tap 
into  huge  electronic  databases  at  hun- 
dreds of  universities,  broadcast  que- 
ries to  millions  of  other  users,  and 
download  thousands  of  free  software 
programs.  But  navigating  through 
this  mass  of  bits  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Internet  itself  offers  the  File 
Transfer  Protocol  for  transferring  files 
from  one  distant  computer  to  another 
and  Telenet  for  connecting  one's 
computer  to  another.  There  are  Inter- 
net searching  tools  such  as  Gopher, 
Veronica  and  WAIS  (Forbes,  Feb.  15) 
that  make  the  protocols  a  little  more 
digestible,  but  the  system  remains 
something  less  than  user-friendly. 

The  gateway  vendors  are  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  with  their  own 
custom-made  friendly  computer  in- 
terfaces. Author  Gleick,  for  example, 
has  teamed  up  with  software  pro- 
grammer Uday  Ivatury  to  offer  Pipe- 
line customers  a  graphical  interface. 
Pipeline  will  also  feature  a  way  to  do 
several  network  tasks  simultaneous- 
ly— say,  transferring  a  file  and  reading 
E-mail  at  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  Internet  accounts 
is  driven  by  two  factors.  One  is  the 


faddishness  of  personal  technology. 
Having  an  Internet  address  on  one's 
business  card  is  de  rigueur  in  some 
circles.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
users  accustomed  to  having  easy  ac- 
cess from  their  school  or  employer 
needing  to  stay  connected  once  they 
graduate  or  change  jobs.  Because  the 
costs  are  so  low,  E-mail  junkies  don't 
have  to  kick  the  habit  when  they  are 
paying  their  own  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  selling  Internet 
access  was  taboo  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  federal  government 
angel  that  financed  the  network,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The 
NSF-paid  cross-country  trunk  line, 
known  as  the  backbone,  can  move  45 
megabits  (that's  about  5  megabytes) 
per  second  of  data  traffic  from  one 
regional  hub  to  another.  Hanging  off 
the  regional  hubs  are  regional  net- 
works, consortia  of  universities  and 
corporate  research  sites  that  agreed 
not  to  allow  any  traffic  with  a  com- 
mercial flavor  to  flow  over  their  wires. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  cutting  back  its  funding  of 
the  network,  pushing  the  costs  of 
paying  for  the  lines  to  the  users 
(Forbes,  July  8,  1991).  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  stated  goal,  the  Inter- 
net began  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age, commercial  users.  In  1991  the 
commercial  providers  banded  togeth- 
er to  form  the  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  with  the  express  aim  of 
creating  a  way  for  them  to  exchange 
traffic  without  traversing  the  govern- 
ment-funded backbone.  The  network 
has  never  been  the  same  since. 

Most  public  access  providers  are 
regional  in  their  focus  for  the  simple 
reason  that  few  can  afford  800  num- 
bers, few  own  their  own  data  commu- 
nications networks  like  Prodigy  and 
CompuServe,  and  customers  don't 
want  to  rack  up  toll  charges  calling  in 
to  make  their  connections. 

The  table  above  shows  an  assort- 
ment of  access  providers,  including  a 
few  that  are  trying  to  go  national  by 
setting  up  many  local  offices  in  order 
to  minimize  phone  bills  for  their  cus- 
tomers. User  tip:  If  you  can't  find  a 
gateway  in  your  toll-free  calling  area, 
sign  temporarily  with  any  Internet 
provider.  Then  post  a  query  on  the 
"alt.internet.access.  wanted"  news 
group,  asking  for  help  finding  the  best 
local  bargain.  ■■ 
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The  Internet  gold  rush  is  on,  and  all  manner  of 
entrepreneurs  have  set  up  shop  to  sell  picks  and  shovels. 

$  electronic 


By  David  C.  Churbuck 


Do  YOU  HAVE  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
communications  company  executive? 
The  easy  way  to  find  out  is  to  give  it  a 
whirl — just  start  your  own  Internet 
gateway.  The  Internet  is  the  informal 
international  conglomeration  of 
computer  networks  that  turned  very 
hot  two  years  ago  when  rules  forbid- 
ding commercial  use  were  eased.  In 
this  Wild  West  of  networking,  no  one 


knows  just  how  great  the  population 
of  users  is,  but  it's  believed  to  be 
about  15  million  and  growing  at  I 
million  a  month. 

Therein  lies  a  potential  gold  mine, 
since  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a 
local  gateway  to  get  access  into  the 
system.  (Individuals  with  a  govern- 
ment or  academic  affiliation  can  usu- 
ally sneak  in  free.)  If  you  want  to  go 


into  business  providing  that  access, 
you  set  up  shop  in  your  basement  with 
an  initial  bare-bones  investment  of 
maybe  $30,000  in  electronic  gear  and 
a  monthly  outlay  for  telephone  con- 
nections of  SI, 000  or  so.  Then  you 
sell  networking  sendees  to  a  few  hun- 
dred customers  at  $20  a  month. 

Steven  Linebarger,  34,  a  Unix  sys- 
tem administrator,  cofounded  an  In- 
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MSEN  cofounder 
Edward  Vielmetti 
Selling  Internet 
access  is  a  great 
idea.  Too  bad 
everybody  else 
came  up  with 
the  same  idea. 
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■Company  ^^g^f^fi^ge^^f 


World 

Panix 
Netcom 

Texas  Metronet 

MSEN 

Delphi 
Internet 


Performance 
■  Systems  Intl 


Boston 

New  York 
national 

Dallas-Fort  Worth 

Michigan 

national 


worldwide 


$5  per  month,  $2  per  hour 
or  $20  (or  20  hours  per  month 

$19  tull  access,  $10  limited 

$20  setup  fee,  $17.50  per 
month,  unlimited  time 

$19  per  month,  unlimited  time 

$20  setup  fee,  $20  per  month 

$19  setup  fee,  $23  per  month, 
$1.80  per  hour  after 
20  free  hours;  $13  per  month, 
$4  per  hour  after  4  free  hours 

setV'fee,  $19  at  2400  hps, 
"  $29  at  9600  bps 


'5  information"; 
617-739-0202 


212-787-6160 
800-501-8649 

214-705-2900 
313-998-4562 
800-695-4005 


800-827-7482 


This  random  sampling  includes  small  and  large  purveyors  of  accessways 
to  the  Internet.  You  may  want  to  use  a  temporary  connection 
on  one  of  these  to  troll  for  an  access  provider  closer  to  home. 


ternet  access  service  in  Irving,  Tex. 
last  year  and  so  far  has  250  users,  most 
paying  a  flat  S19  per  month.  For  now 
his  Texas  Metronet  is  just  breaking 
even,  but  the  firm  increased  its  sub- 
scriber base  50%  in  September  with- 
out even  advertising.  James  Gleick, 
the  science  writer  (Genius,  Chaos), 
plans  to  have  his  Pipeline  open  to  the 
public  this  month.  It  will  offer  Inter- 
net access  to  users  in  the  New  York 
area  for  a  bargain  SI  or  so  an  hour. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  Says  Edward 
Vielmetti,  cofounder  of  MSEN,  Inc., 
an  Internet  service  provider  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich^  "There  are  20  Internet 
providers  along  40  miles  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real-  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  20  more  by 
next  spring." 

What  does  a  user  get  for  a  local 
phone  call  and  his  fee  to  the  access 
provider?  A  mailbox  with  an  address 
like  dbuck@world.std.com,  half  a 
megabyte  of  on-line  storage  for  stuff 
like  old  mail,  and  access  to  things  such 
as  Usenet,  the  100  megabytes  per  day 
of  discussion  groups  on  everything 
from  computer  languages  to  people 
who  hate  Barney  the  purple  dinosaur. 

As  a  common  carrier  for  computer 
traffic,  Internet  is  akin  to  on-line  ser- 
vices like  Prodigy  and  CompuServe. 
But  there  are  important  differences. 
One,  Internet  doesn't  feature  a  cen- 


tralized provider  of  content,  as  does  a 
typical  on-line  service.  Two,  Inter- 
net's connection  fees  are  much  lower. 
Three,  Internet  is  more  unstructured 
and  far  more  forbidding  to  the  non- 
hacker.  Via  the  Internet,  you  can  tap 
into  huge  electronic  databases  at  hun- 
dreds of  universities,  broadcast  que- 
ries to  millions  of  other  users,  and 
download  thousands  of  free  software 
programs.  But  navigating  through 
this  mass  of  bits  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Internet  itself  offers  the  File 
Transfer  Protocol  for  transferring  files 
from  one  distant  computer  to  another 
and  Telenet  for  connecting  one's 
computer  to  another.  There  are  Inter- 
net searching  tools  such  as  Gopher, 
Veronica  and  WAIS  (Forbes,  Feb.  15) 
that  make  the  protocols  a  little  more 
digestible,  but  the  system  remains 
something  less  than  user-friendly. 

The  gateway  vendors  are  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  with  their  own 
custom-made  friendly  computer  in- 
terfaces. Author  Gleick,  for  example, 
has  teamed  up  with  software  pro- 
grammer Uday  Ivatury  to  offer  Pipe- 
line customers  a  graphical  interface. 
Pipeline  will  also  feature  a  way  to  do 
several  network  tasks  simultaneous- 
ly— say,  transferring  a  file  and  reading 
E-mail  at  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  Internet  accounts 
is  driven  by  two  factors.  One  is  the 


faddishness  of  personal  technology. 
Having  an  Internet  address  on  one's 
business  card  is  de  rigueur  in  some 
circles.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
users  accustomed  to  having  easy  ac- 
cess from  their  school  or  employer 
needing  to  stay  connected  once  they 
graduate  or  change  jobs.  Because  the 
costs  are  so  low,  E-mail  junkies  don't 
have  to  kick  the  habit  when  they  are 
paying  their  own  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  selling  Internet 
access  was  taboo  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  federal  government 
angel  that  financed  the  network,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The 
NSF-paid  cross-country  trunk  line, 
known  as  the  backbone,  can  move  45 
megabits  (that's  about  5  megabytes) 
per  second  of  data  traffic  from  one 
regional  hub  to  another.  Hanging  off 
the  regional  hubs  are  regional  net- 
works, consortia  of  universities  and 
corporate  research  sites  that  agreed 
not  to  allow  any  traffic  with  a  com- 
mercial flavor  to  flow  over  their  wires. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  cutting  back  its  funding  of 
the  network,  pushing  the  costs  of 
paying  for  the  lines  to  the  users 
(Forbes,  July  8,  1991).  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  stated  goal,  the  Inter- 
net began  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age, commercial  users.  In  1991  the 
commercial  providers  banded  togeth- 
er to  form  the  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  with  the  express  aim  of 
creating  a  way  for  them  to  exchange 
traffic  without  traversing  the  govern- 
ment-funded backbone.  The  network 
has  never  been  the  same  since. 

Most  public  access  providers  are 
regional  in  their  focus  for  the  simple 
reason  that  few  can  afford  800  num- 
bers, few  own  their  own  data  commu- 
nications networks  like  Prodigy  and 
CompuServe,  and  customers  don't 
want  to  rack  up  toll  charges  calling  in 
to  make  their  connections. 

The  table  above  shows  an  assort- 
ment of  access  providers,  including  a 
few  that  are  trying  to  go  national  by 
setting  up  many  local  offices  in  order 
to  minimize  phone  bills  for  their  cus- 
tomers. User  tip:  If  you  can't  find  a 
gateway  in  your  toll-free  calling  area, 
sign  temporarily  with  any  Internet 
provider.  Then  post  a  query  on  the 
' '  alt.in  ternet  .access .  wanted"  news 
group,  asking  for  help  finding  the  best 
local  bargain.  ■■ 
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The  Internet  gold  rush  is  on,  and  all  manner  of 
entrepreneurs  have  set  up  shop  to  sell  picks  and  shovels. 


ronic 


By  David  C.  Churbuck 

Do  YOU  HAVE  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
communications  company  executive? 
The  easy  way  to  find  out  is  to  give  it  a 
whirl — just  start  your  own  Internet 
gateway.  The  Internet  is  the  informal 
international  conglomeration  of 
computer  networks  that  turned  very 
hot  two  years  ago  when  rules  forbid- 
ding commercial  use  were  eased.  In 
this  Wild  West  of  networking,  no  one 


knows  just  how  great  the  population 
of  users  is,  but  it's  believed  to  be 
about  15  million  and  growing  at  1 
million  a  month. 

Therein  lies  a  potential  gold  mine, 
since  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a 
local  gateway  to  get  access  into  the 
system.  (Individuals  with  a  govern- 
ment or  academic  affiliation  can  usu- 
ally sneak  in  free.)  If  you  want  to  go 


into  business  providing  that  access, 
you  set  up  shop  in  your  basement  with 
an  initial  bare -bones  investment  of 
maybe  $30,000  in  electronic  gear  and 
a  monthly  outlay  for  telephone  con- 
nections of  51,000  or  so.  Then  you 
sell  networking  sendees  to  a  few  hun- 
dred customers  at  $20  a  month. 

Steven  Linebarger,  34,  a  Unix  sys- 
tem administrator,  cofounded  an  In- 
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Coverage,: 


World 

Boston 

$5  per  month,  $2  per  hour 
or  $20  lor  20  hours  per  month 

617-739-0202 

Panix 

New  York 

$19  full  access,  $10  limited 

212-787-6160 

naHnnal 

HdUUlldl 

tofl  sptnn  fpp  41 7  SO  ner 

•PCu  ^tilU^  ICC,  yll  .JU  I'd 

month,  unlimited  time 

800-501-8649 

Texas  Metronet 

Dallas-Fort  Worth 

$19  per  month,  unlimited  time 

214-705-2900 

MSEN 

Michigan 

;     $20  setup  fee,  $20  per  month 

313-998-4562 

Delphi 
Internet 

national 

$19  setup  fee,  $23  per  month, 
$1.30  per  hour  after 
20  free  hours;  $13  per  month, 
$4  per  hour  after  4  free  hours 

800-895-4005 

Performance 
Systems  Intl 

worldwide 

:S%*|W  setup  fee,.  $19  at  2400  bps, 
$29  at  9600  hps 

800-827-7482 

This  random  sampling  includes  small  and  large  purveyors  of  accessways 
to  the  Internet.  You  may  want  to  use  a  temporary  connection 
on  one  of  these  to  troll  for  an  access  provider  closer  to  home. 


ternet  access  service  in  Irving,  Tex. 
last  year  and  so  far  has  250  users,  most 
paying  a  flat  $19  per  month.  For  now 
his  Texas  Metronet  is  just  breaking 
even,  but  the  firm  increased  its  sub- 
scriber base  50%  in  September  with- 
out even  advertising.  James  Gleick, 
the  science  writer  (Genius,  Chaos), 
plans  to  have  his  Pipeline  open  to  the 
public  this  month.  It  will  offer  Inter- 
net access  to  users  in  the  New  York 
area  for  a  bargain  SI  or  so  an  hour. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  Says  Edward 
Vielmetti,  cofounder  of  MSEN,  Inc., 
an  Internet  service  provider  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,.  "There  are  20  Internet 
providers  along  40  miles  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real-  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  20  more  by 
next  spring." 

What  does  a  user  get  for  a  local 
phone  call  and  his  fee  to  the  access 
provider?  A  mailbox  with  an  address 
like  dbuck@world.std.com,  half  a 
megabyte  of  on-line  storage  for  stuff 
like  old  mail,  and  access  to  things  such 
as  Usenet,  the  100  megabytes  per  day 
of  discussion  groups  on  everything 
from  computer  languages  to  people 
who  hate  Barney  the  purple  dinosaur. 

As  a  common  carrier  for  computer 
traffic,  Internet  is  akin  to  on-line  ser- 
vices like  Prodigy  and  CompuServe. 
But  there  are  important  differences. 
One,  Internet  doesn't  feature  a  cen- 


tralized provider  of  content,  as  does  a 
typical  on-line  service.  Two,  Inter- 
net's connection  fees  are  much  lower. 
Three,  Internet  is  more  unstructured 
and  far  more  forbidding  to  the  non- 
hacker.  Via  the  Internet,  you  can  tap 
into  huge  electronic  databases  at  hun- 
dreds of  universities,  broadcast  que- 
ries to  millions  of  other  users,  and 
download  thousands  of  free  software 
programs.  But  navigating  through 
this  mass  of  bits  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Internet  itself  offers  the  File 
Transfer  Protocol  for  transferring  files 
from  one  distant  computer  to  another 
and  Telenet  for  connecting  one's 
computer  to  another.  There  are  Inter- 
net searching  tools  such  as  Gopher, 
Veronica  and  wais  (Forbes,  Feb.  15) 
that  make  the  protocols  a  little  more 
digestible,  but  the  system  remains 
something  less  than  user-friendly. 

The  gateway  vendors  are  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  with  their  own 
custom-made  friendly  computer  in- 
terfaces. Author  Gleick,  for  example, 
has  teamed  up  with  software  pro- 
grammer Uday  Ivatury  to  offer  Pipe- 
line customers  a  graphical  interface. 
Pipeline  will  also  feature  a  way  to  do 
several  network  tasks  simultaneous- 
ly— say,  transferring  a  file  and  reading 
E-mail  at  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  Internet  accounts 
is  driven  by  two  factors.  One  is  the 


faddishness  of  personal  technology. 
Having  an  Internet  address  on  one's 
business  card  is  de  rigueur  in  some 
circles.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
users  accustomed  to  having  easy  ac- 
cess from  their  school  or  employer 
needing  to  stay  connected  once  they 
graduate  or  change  jobs.  Because  the 
costs  are  so  low,  E-mail  junkies  don't 
have  to  kick  the  habit  when  they  are 
paying  their  own  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  selling  Internet 
access  was  taboo  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  federal  government 
angel  that  financed  the  network,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The 
NSF-paid  cross-country  trunk  line, 
known  as  the  backbone,  can  move  45 
megabits  (that's  about  5  megabytes) 
per  second  of  data  traffic  from  one 
regional  hub  to  another.  Hanging  off 
the  regional  hubs  are  regional  net- 
works, consortia  of  universities  and 
corporate  research  sites  that  agreed 
not  to  allow  any  traffic  with  a  com- 
mercial flavor  to  flow  over  their  wires. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  cutting  back  its  funding  of 
the  network,  pushing  the  costs  of 
paying  for  the  lines  to  the  users 
(Forbes,  July  8,  1991).  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  stated  goal,  the  Inter- 
net began  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age, commercial  users.  In  1991  the 
commercial  providers  banded  togeth- 
er to  form  the  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  with  the  express  aim  of 
creating  a  way  for  them  to  exchange 
traffic  without  traversing  the  govern- 
ment-funded backbone.  The  network 
has  never  been  the  same  since. 

Most  public  access  providers  are 
regional  in  their  focus  for  the  simple 
reason  that  few  can  afford  800  num- 
bers, few  own  their  own  data  commu- 
nications networks  like  Prodigy  and 
CompuServe,  and  customers  don't 
want  to  rack  up  toll  charges  calling  in 
to  make  their  connections. 

The  table  above  shows  an  assort- 
ment of  access  providers,  including  a 
few  that  are  trying  to  go  national  by 
setting  up  many  local  offices  in  order 
to  minimize  phone  bills  for  their  cus- 
tomers. User  tip:  If  you  can't  find  a 
gateway  in  your  toll-free  calling  area, 
sign  temporarily  with  any  Internet 
provider.  Then  post  a  query  on  the 
"alt.internet.access.wanted"  news 
group,  asking  for  help  finding  the  best 
local  bargain.  ■ 
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The  Internet  gold  rush  is  on,  and  all  manner  of 
entrepreneurs  have  set  up  shop  to  sell  picks  and  shovels. 


By  David  C.  Churbuck 

Do  you  have  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
communications  company  executive? 
The  easy  way  to  find  out  is  to  give  it  a 
whirl — just  start  your  own  Internet 
gateway.  The  Internet  is  the  informal 
international  conglomeration  of 
computer  networks  that  turned  very 
hot  two  years  ago  when  rules  forbid- 
ding commercial  use  were  eased.  In 
this  Wild  West  of  networking,  no  one 


knows  just  how  great  the  population 
of  users  is,  but  it's  believed  to  be 
about  15  million  and  growing  at  1 
million  a  month. 

Therein  lies  a  potential  gold  mine, 
since  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a 
local  gateway  to  get  access  into  the 
system.  (Individuals  with  a  govern- 
ment or  academic  affiliation  can  usu- 
ally sneak  in  free.)  If  you  want  to  go 


into  business  providing  that  access, 
you  set  up  shop  in  your  basement  with 
an  initial  bare-bones  investment  of 
maybe  $30,000  in  electronic  gear  and 
a  monthly  outlay  for  telephone  con- 
nections of  $1,000  or  so.  Then  you 
sell  networking  sendees  to  a  few  hun- 
dred customers  at  $20  a  month. 

Steven  Linebarger,  34,  a  Unix  sys- 
tem administrator,  cofounded  an  In- 
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How  to  connect 

Company 
World 

Coverage 

Boston 

Rates 

$5  per  month,  $2  per  hour 

nr  t?fl  fnr  9(1  hnure  rtpf  mnnth 

Ul  ftU  IU1  CM  IIUUI3  JJGI  lliuuui 

Information 

617-739-0202 

Panix 

New  York 

$19  full  access,  $10  limited 

212-787-6160 

Netcom 

national 

$20  setup  fee,  $17.50  per 
month,  unlimited  time 

800-501-8649 

Texas  Metronet 

Dallas-Fort  Worth 

$19  per  month,  unlimited  time 

214-705-2900 

modi 

lYiicnigan 

$20  setup  fee,  $20  per  month 

313-998-4562 

Delphi 
Internet 

national 

$19  setup  fee,  $23  per  month, 
$1.80  per  hour  after 
20  free  hours;  $13  per  month, 
$4  per  hour  after  4  free  hours 

800-695-4005 

Performance 
•  Systems  Intl 

worldwide 

$19  setup  fee,  $19  at  2400  bps, 
$29  at  9600  bps 

800-827-7482 

This  random  sampling  includes  small  and  large  purveyors  of  accessways 
to  the  Internet.  You  may  want  to  use  a  temporary  connection 
on  one  of  these  to  troll  for  an  access  provider  closer  to  home. 


ternet  access  service  in  Irving,  Tex. 
last  year  and  so  far  has  250  users,  most 
paying  a  flat  S19  per  month.  For  now 
his  Texas  Metronet  is  just  breaking 
even,  but  the  firm  increased  its  sub- 
scriber base  50%  in  September  with- 
out even  advertising.  James  Gleick, 
the  science  writer  (Genius,  Chaos), 
plans  to  have  his  Pipeline  open  to  the 
public  this  month.  It  will  offer  Inter- 
net access  to  users  in  the  New  York 
area  for  a  bargain  $1  or  so  an  hour. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  Says  Edward 
Vielmetti,  cofounder  of  MSEN,  Inc., 
an  Internet  service  provider  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  "There  are  20  Internet 
providers  along  40  miles  of  El  Ca- 
mino  Real  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  there 
will  probably  be  another  20  more  by 
next  spring." 

What  does  a  user  get  for  a  local 
phone  call  and  his  fee  to  the  access 
provider?  A  mailbox  with  an  address 
like  dbuck@world.std.com,  half  a 
megabyte  of  on-line  storage  for  stuff 
like  old  mail,  and  access  to  things  such 
as  Usenet,  the  100  megabytes  per  day 
of  discussion  groups  on  everything 
from  computer  languages  to  people 
who  hate  Barney  the  purple  dinosaur. 

As  a  common  carrier  for  computer 
traffic,  Internet  is  akin  to  on-line  ser- 
vices like  Prodigy  and  CompuServe. 
But  there  are  important  differences. 
One,  Internet  doesn't  feature  a  cen- 


tralized provider  of  content,  as  does  a 
typical  on-line  service.  Two,  Inter- 
net's connection  fees  are  much  lower. 
Three,  Internet  is  more  unstructured 
and  far  more  forbidding  to  the  non- 
hacker.  Via  the  Internet,  you  can  tap 
into  huge  electronic  databases  at  hun- 
dreds of  universities,  broadcast  que- 
ries to  millions  of  other  users,  and 
download  thousands  of  free  software 
programs.  But  navigating  through 
this  mass  of  bits  is  no  easy  task. 

The  Internet  itself  offers  the  File 
Transfer  Protocol  for  transferring  files 
from  one  distant  computer  to  another 
and  Telenet  for  connecting  one's 
computer  to  another.  There  are  Inter- 
net searching  tools  such  as  Gopher, 
Veronica  and  WAIS  (FORBES,  Feb.  15) 
that  make  the  protocols  a  little  more 
digestible,  but  the  system  remains 
something  less  than  user-friendly. 

The  gateway  vendors  are  trying  to 
correct  this  problem  with  their  own 
custom-made  friendly  computer  in- 
terfaces. Author  Gleick,  for  example, 
has  teamed  up  with  software  pro- 
grammer Uday  Ivatury  to  offer  Pipe- 
line customers  a  graphical  interface. 
Pipeline  will  also  feature  a  way  to  do 
several  network  tasks  simultaneous- 
ly— say,  transferring  a  file  and  reading 
E-mail  at  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  Internet  accounts 
is  driven  by  two  factors.  One  is  the 


faddishness  of  personal  technology. 
Having  an  Internet  address  on  one's 
business  card  is  de  rigueur  in  some 
circles.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
users  accustomed  to  having  easy  ac- 
cess from  their  school  or  employer 
needing  to  stay  connected  once  they 
graduate  or  change  jobs.  Because  the 
costs  are  so  low,  E-mail  junkies  don't 
have  to  kick  the  habit  when  they  are 
paying  their  own  way. 

It  used  to  be  that  selling  Internet 
access  was  taboo  under  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  the  federal  government 
angel  that  financed  the  network,  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The 
NSF-paid  cross-country  trunk  line, 
known  as  the  backbone,  can  move  45 
megabits  (that's  about  5  megabytes) 
per  second  of  data  traffic  from  one 
regional  hub  to  another.  Hanging  off 
the  regional  hubs  are  regional  net- 
works, consortia  of  universities  and 
corporate  research  sites  that  agreed 
not  to  allow  any  traffic  with  a  com- 
mercial flavor  to  flow  over  their  wires. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  been  cutting  back  its  funding  of 
the  network,  pushing  the  costs  of 
paying  for  the  lines  to  the  users 
(Forbes,  July  8,  1991).  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  a  stated  goal,  the  Inter- 
net began  to  welcome,  not  discour- 
age, commercial  users.  In  1991  the 
commercial  providers  banded  togeth- 
er to  form  the  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  with  the  express  aim  of 
creating  a  way  for  them  to  exchange 
traffic  without  traversing  the  govern- 
ment-funded backbone.  The  network 
has  never  been  the  same  since. 

Most  public  access  providers  are 
regional  in  their  focus  for  the  simple 
reason  that  few  can  afford  800  num- 
bers, few  own  their  own  data  commu- 
nications networks  like  Prodigy  and 
CompuServe,  and  customers  don't 
want  to  rack  up  toll  charges  calling  in 
to  make  their  connections. 

The  table  above  shows  an  assort- 
ment of  access  providers,  including  a 
few  that  are  trying  to  go  national  by 
setting  up  many  local  offices  in  order 
to  minimize  phone  bills  for  their  cus- 
tomers. User  tip:  If  you  can't  find  a 
gateway  in  your  toll-free  calling  area, 
sign  temporarily  with  any  Internet 
provider.  Then  post  a  query  on  the 
"alt.internet.access.wanted"  news 
group,  asking  for  help  finding  the  best 
local  bargain.  ■■ 
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